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INTRODUCTION 


By Arthur Hays Sulzberger 


President and Publisher of The New York Times 


A newspaper publisher who attempts to evaluate the role of the 
press in international affairs takes a grave risk. If he says that the 
press has a basic role even more important than that of the State 
Department, he is open to the suspicion that his personal and profes- 
sional interests have had an easy triumph over his sense of objectivity. 
Yet this general thesis, I think, stands up. In a free society such as 
ours, in which major foreign policy must ultimately rest on the public 
will, there is no instrument, official or otherwise, more important 
than the press. 


Not that the press should be measured against the State Depart- 
ment, as if we could choose one and eliminate the other, but the very 
novelty of the comparison helps to focus attention on the true role of 
the press. This unfortunately is not widely enough understood either 
by readers or by publishers. 

In a footnote to a footnote I came upon the other day a passage 
written by Sir Harry Johnston in 1913. He was describing the conduct 
of foreign affairs in the 19th century, and wrote: 


In those days, a country’s relations with its neighbors or with 
distant lands were dealt with almost exclusively by the head of the 
State — Emperor, King, or President — acting with the more-or-less 
dependent Minister-of-State, who was no representative of the 
masses, but the employee of the Monarch. Events were prepared and 
sprung on a submissive, a confident, or a stupid people. The public 
Press criticized, more often applauded, but had at most to deal with 
a fait accompli and make the best of it. 


The Role of the Press in World Affairs 


In the more than four decades that have passed since that para- 
graph was written, the nature of negotiations between nations has been 
completely transformed. Diplomats today, even those representing dic- 
tatorships, are sensitive to the climate of public opinion back home 
and, while it is the professionals who bargain, trade and compromise, 
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the final control has really passed into the hands of the people. It is 
rare indeed for a government to step outside the orbit of their consent. 

There are those who lament this evolution. They long to return 
to the techniques of the discreet, skilled coterie who played the diplo- 
matic game without accountability to the public. It would be ever so 
much more efficient, they say, than letting ordinary citizens influence 
international matters which at best they only half understand. 

This is a vain hope. History’s clocks will not turn back. Even 
if it were desirable to concentrate the full control again behind closed 
chancellery doors — which I doubt — there is no way of accomplish- 
ing this retrogression save through the collapse of the democratic 
system. The power of the voters is not going to diminish. For the fore- 
seeable future, the will of the people will remain the foundation of our 
political structure. 

An obvious problem, therefore, confronts us. We must, as a people, 
become more fully informed so that our judgments in vital interna- 
tional issues are sound. We must have sufficient knowledge of events 
and trends to appraise situations accurately, to support constructive 
programs, and to reject mere appeals to emotion, prejudice or unreason 
of any sort. If the masses are wrong in their apprehension of inter- 
national problems, then the government, sensitive to the moods of the 
people, will almost certainly act wrongly, too. 

I would dispute the argument that the citizens of this nation are 
incapable of understanding the great forces that push us toward war 
or that help safeguard the peace. There is no denying, however, the 
perils that confront us if the electorate is ignorant, apathetic, or self- 
complacent. Then the public becomes easy prey for demagogues, 
rabble-rousers, self-seekers, and the men on white horses. 

The role of the press in this crisis becomes quite apparent. Con- 
sidered in the broad sense, including all the major media of mass 
communication, the press is the public’s only source of enlightenment 
in international affairs. What the public learns from the press estab- 
lishes the controlling state of mind, the climate of opinion in which 
the State Department must operate. This, then, is the essence of the 
situation as I see it: We cannot solve our international problems 
without sound public understanding; we cannot have sound public 
understanding without the daily contribution of the press. 


The Dual Responsibility of the Press 


This gives a dual responsibility to all concerned with the day-to- 
day performance of the press. First, the facts of foreign affairs must 
be presented fully, accurately and in proper balance. Then, because 
the bare facts are usually complex, subtle and many-sided, we must 
give our readers expert interpretation to guide them through the 
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maze — and by ‘‘interpretation’’ I mean balanced, impartial explana- 
tion, not editorializing which should be confined scrupulously to spots 
clearly reserved for the expression of opinion. 

Considering its traditional preoccupation with local and national 
affairs, I think the press has been meeting this double challenge well. 
Surely news in the international field is getting relatively more space 
than before except when hot war was in progress. Nevertheless, in view 
of all that is at stake — our security, our way of life, the very liberty 
of our children and grandchildren — the press must expand and in- 
tensify still further its coverage of the international scene. How tragic 
it would be if free nations blundered down the path to disaster merely 
because the sovereign people were too meagerly informed to support 
the actions that lead to triumph over oppression and slavery. 

The gathering and presentation of international news is difficult 
and expensive. Reliable interpretation adds considerably to the weight 
of the task. Even when foreign news is conscientiously assembled, the 
resulting product on many days appears dry and pallid, and the editor 
(not to mention the circulation department) may find it difficult to 
resist the lure of the sensational story and headline. 

Still, in the face of all these obstacles and temptations, the role 
of the press is unmistakable. It has a responsibility to report the inter- 
national scene accurately, fairly, and comprehensively. This is the only 
kind of press that can invigorate and strengthen the public opinion 
by which we shall live or die. 








THE PRESS AND FOREIGN POLICY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


by Bernard C. Cohen 


Dr. Cohen is a Research Associate at the Center of International Stu- 
dies, Princeton University, and Managing Editor of World Politics. 


Increased interest today in the relationship of the press to foreign 
policy bears witness to the newly recognized importance of a subject 
with which we all have at least a slight familiarity. Students of in- 
ternational affairs have long been aware of an inescapable connection 
between the world of the press and the world of foreign policy; but, 
whenever they moved from awareness to actual discussion of the sub- 
ject, they demonstrated conflicting opinions —a kind of ambivalence 
which partially describes the nature of the dilemma posed by press 
coverage of foreign affairs. 

On the one hand, some close observers of American foreign rela- 
tions over the past generation have frequently wished that the Ameri- 
can press would do a more complete job of foreign affairs reporting ; 
they have argued that lack of coverage was a cause as well as a con- 
sequence of American disinterest in international relations, and that 
more discussion of foreign policy in the press would eventually be 
followed by increased interest and higher levels of information relat- 
ing to foreign policy among the general public. At the same time, 
however, other students have taken note of the various occasions 
through the years when press activity has adversely affected in one 
way or another the formulation or execution of American foreign 
policy, and they have argued that the movement of delicate issues of 
foreign policy from the privacy of the Foreign Offices to the front 
pages of the newspapers has been accompanied by a noticeable increase 
in what might be called the popularization of international relations 
and a corresponding decline in their political efficacy. 

These apparently divergent lines of thought have merged, in part 
with the passage of time, to produce a common body of criticism: the 
American press has come to be a repeated, if not always an obvious, 
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target for the critical observations of amateur and professional stu- 
dents of American foreign policy. It has not been the only target, to 
be sure, but it has frequently served as a scapegoat for various 
imperfections in public opinion on foreign policy and in the conduct 
of foreign policy itself. 

It is not too much to say that both of these views of the press 
and foreign policy, and their common burden of criticism, are over- 
simplified versions of reality, and that the renewed interest in the 
role played by the press in the process of foreign policy-making in the 
United States is a necessary first step in the direction of a more 
accurate appraisal. Much study, not only of the press itself but also 
of the entire process of foreign policy-making, has to be undertaken 
before we can have any confidence in our mastery of the subject. In 
the light of our present knowledge, it is somewhat reckless to make 
positive statements about the influence of the press on foreign policy ; 
yet there are still some tentative hypotheses and suggestive proposi- 
tions which can be advanced here and which might contribute to 
future study of the subject. The most important of these hypotheses, one 
which is both implicit and explicit in the following discussion, is that 
the press has become an integral factor in the process of foreign policy- 
making in the United States today —a factor so deeply involved and 
of such central concern that its elimination would radically and funda- 
mentally alter the very character of that process. The press functions 
in the political process not like a pressure group, which may exert 
influence here or force the development of policy there; it works, 
rather, like the blood-stream in the human body, enabling the process 
that we are familiar with today to continue on, by linking up all the 
widely scattered parts, putting them in touch with one another, and 
supplying them with political and intellectual nourishment. 


I 


The relationship of the press to American foreign policy-making 
is exceedingly complex; in fact, generalizations about the influence of 
the press are difficult to formulate in view of the rich variety of 
behavior that makes up this relationship. ‘‘The press’’ itself is com- 
posed of many different people and groups of people; it serves many 
different functions in the foreign policy-making process; and thus it 
can have many different effects on that process or on the behavior of 
the other persons and institutions involved with the process. Each of 
these differences deserves some exploration, for they help to explain 
the various kinds of influence the press exerts on foreign policy. 

The press has its effect on foreign policy-making through the 
printed word; thus the definition of ‘‘the press’’ must be wide enough 
to include not only the many different newspapers in the country, 
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but also all the different people whose decisions determine the foreign 
affairs content of each newspaper. ‘‘Reporting’’ is crucial here, 
though it is only part of the communications process. Some foreign 
affairs reporting is done by special diplomatic or foreign affairs corres- 
pondents assigned by their papers not only to Washington but also 
to every other major capital in the world. Less affluent papers may 
have one or two foreign correspondents, and depend on an ordinary 
reporter for all of their Washington news, domestic and foreign. Most 
newspapers, however, rely almost exclusively for their foreign affairs 
news on the major wire services, whose correspondents cover every 
important source of foreign policy news at home and abroad. It is, in 
fact, the heavy dependence on the wire services which accounts for 
the large degree of uniformity in the foreign affairs coverage of 
American newspapers.! 


The attitude of foreign affairs correspondents in Washington 
toward policy-making deserves brief mention here, since the character 
and substance of their reporting depend to some extent on the way 
they visualize the crucial processes through which foreign policy is 
formulated.? Generally, these Washington reporters regard the ex- 
ecutive branch, and particularly the State Department, as the leader — 
the initiator and responsible agent — in foreign policy-making; they 
view the foreign policy role of Congress principally as a brake on 
executive action. In these circumstances they tend to be oriented chiefly 
to the executive branch and to follow its side of the policy-making 
story more closely. Of equal significance, these reporters do not think 
of themselves as having direct influence on policy formation; and they 
are for the most part reluctant to become involved in the policy process, 
either as direct consultants or as instruments for the launching of trial 
balloons. They try wherever possible to preserve the customary distinc- 
tion between objective reporting and editorializing, although they 
admit that the news columns and the increasing use of background 
stories and interpretative articles may have some influence on policy 
and public opinion. 

In addition to ‘‘reporting,’’ ‘‘editing’’ is also an important de- 
terminant of foreign affairs content in the press. This means that the 
study of the effects of the press on foreign policy properly includes 
the people on the staffs of newspapers and the wire services who help 


1 For an interesting study of news from abroad, see The Flow of the News, A 
Study by the International Press Institute, Zurich, the International Press Institute, 1953. 


2 This paragraph is based upon interviews with over forty foreign affairs reporters 
in Washington, D.C.; the interviews were conducted by Theodore Kolderie and Joachim 
Schumacher, as part of the Graduate Research Seminar of the Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Affairs, Princeton University, during 1953-54. The Seminar 
was a catalyst in the development of other ideas on the press and foreign policy-making 
which have found their way into this article. 
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to edit stories, determine layout, allocate headline space, and otherwise 
assign priorities among various types of local, state, regional, national, 
and international news. In other words, whatever consequences for 
American foreign policy the American press may have on any par- 
ticular occasion are a function not only of the kind and caliber of the 
reporting that takes place, but equally of the whole context of news 
and its presentation, which endows events with varying degrees of 
salience and immediacy. 


Despite the reluctance of newspapermen to be ‘‘drawn into’’ the 
process of foreign policy-making, the press is nevertheless intimately 
involved; one way of gauging the extent of this involvement is to 
examine the different functions that the press performs in the field of 
foreign policy formulation. In the first place, the press communicates. 
That is to say, it transmits information both of a policy character (from 
those who are in the midst of events and have policy responsibilities 
in the government) and also of an opinion character (from those 
whose views on policy are thought to have significance). However, in 
making decisions about what information to transmit, how to say it 
and how to ‘‘play’’ it, the press is clearly interposing judgments 
about the significance of policies and opinions between the various 
producers and consumers of news. The criteria according to which 
these judgments are made may be conscious or unconscious; but from 
the insistence of newspapermen that reporting is an exercise in ob- 
jectivity one is led to suspect that their judgments are based on criteria 
which are obscure even to themselves. Often there is a close corres- 
pondence between the judgments of importance made this way by the 
press, and the judgments made by foreign policy-makers or by other 
observers; but there are numerous occasions where the ‘‘news sense’’ 
of the press leads it away from serious issues toward spectacular ones. 


Interpretation is also a well-recognized function of the press, 
although it is generally performed explicitly not by news-gathering 
reporters but by special columnists or analysts. Some newspapers can 
afford to keep their own interpretive writers, like James Reston of 
The New York Times or Roseoe Drummond of the New York Herald 
Tribune; others print columns which are distributed by syndicates. 
Just as the wire services are responsible for much of the uniformity in 
coverage of foreign affairs news, syndicated columns may be a factor 
tending toward the standardization of foreign policy interpretation 
in a nation without a truly national newspaper.’ With the growing 
complexity and subtlety of international affairs since the end of the 
second world war, the press has increasingly felt a need to supple- 


3 Other factors, undoubtedly more important, are the national radio and television 
networks, and the national news magazines. The news columns of the papers also help 
to standardize interpretation by reporting the views of leading public figures. 
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ment news columns with columns of background information, explana- 
tion, and interpretation of the meaning of events. This is a deliberate, 
conscious effort to give some structure to policy issues for a vast, 
inexpert audience, in contrast to the unconscious structuring that 
often is part of the straight communication function. 


Advocacy is another of the major functions of the press. News- 
papers generally lend their support to foreign policies in their editorial 
columns, although there are still some papers here and there in which 
the advocacy of policy is a feature of the front page and the news 
columns. There is ample evidence in election results that newspaper 
advocacy is not always effective with respect to public opinion, but 
this is not to say that advocacy by the press is therefore without im- 
portance. In the eyes of many government officials, the press represents 
an enlightened and articulate section of the general public; in these 
circumstances press support of a particular policy may assume im- 
portant weight when expressions of public opinion are examined for 
their political significance. 

In addition to these three major functions which the American 
press performs in the process of foreign policy-making, a minor one 
deserves some notice: this is the function of initiation. Sometimes the 
press, or more accurately a particular newspaper or a particular cor- 
respondent, is responsible for the government’s consideration of 
specific policies to meet specific problems. This does not happen often, 
since few papers have sufficient prestige to start an important chain 
of events, and since most newspapermen are reluctant to ‘‘compro- 
mise’’ their independence and objectivity by crossing the line into 
policy-making territory. But every once in a while a reporter who has 
the confidence of a policy-maker may start him thinking along a new 
line of policy, or a newspaper that can afford to undertake an inde- 
pendent study of a policy area may bring that area to the attention 
of top policy-makers more effectively than the subordinate government 
personnel who are in charge of it. Indeed, when their own internal 
channels of communication present overwhelming obstacles, these 
government officials may deliberately seek the assistance of the press 
in publicizing issues so that the top-level policy-makers will be stim- 
ulated into taking policy action. 

In the performance of all of these functions, the press is playing 
an important role in the political process: it is helping to create or 
shape the outlines of foreign policy issues in the minds of the general 
public, of organized groups, and of government officials more or less 
remote or removed from these particular issues; and almost at the 
same time it is helping to provide policy-makers with some image of 
‘*public opinion’’ on the issues thus structured. A decentralized polit- 
ical process requires an effective communications network; in the 
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United States, a large part of this network is supplied by a public 
press which is also decentralized. In these circumstances the oppor- 
tunities for foreign policy influence by the press are many and varied. 


It is not surprising, then, that close examination of the ways in 
which the press may affect United States foreign policy, like a study 
of the constituent parts of ‘‘the press’’ and its diverse functions, 
reveals a complexity that is generally ignored or overlooked in casual 
discussion of the press and foreign policy. To take the reporting aspect 
of the press operation for a moment, there can be no simple description 
of how foreign policy reporting from Washington affects the conduct 
of American foreign affairs. The reporting job may affect the detailed 
conduct of foreign affairs in very many ways— ways which at one 
time may be thought desirable and at another time not. For example, 
press scrutiny of foreign policy activity on the governmental level 
may have the effect of bringing a new foreign policy into the market 
place of ideas, where its substantive merit and its political appropriate- 
ness can be tested. But it may also have the effect of destroying public 
support for the policy by demonstrating its weaknesses, even though 
there may be no readily available substitute policy and even though 
the proposed one may have been better than no policy at all. These 
may be rather obvious virtues and vices which are inherent in the 
work of any effective foreign affairs reporter; yet they are also 
illustrative of the fact that more than one consequence may flow from 
any given manner of press handling of a foreign policy issue, and that 
it is difficult to generalize about these consequences in the abstract, 
without reference to a specific situation. 

Let us pursue for a moment longer this question of press scrutiny, 
in view of the recurrent interest in whether the press precipitates 
policy commitments or diplomatic actions by publicizing issues. Much 
of the effect of publicity on policy or action depends on the overall 
character of the publicity and on the nature of the ‘‘story’’ which is 
thought to be of public interest. If publicity takes the form of an 
exposé, a revelation, it may have a restraining influence by causing 
policy-makers to hesitate for fear of provoking an adverse public, or 
perhaps even Congressional, reaction; if the policy issues are publicized 
on the initiative of the foreign policy officials themselves, the pub- 
licity may give them the necessary public support so they can take 
bolder policy action; if publicity is given to diplomatic positions at 
critical stages of negotiations, it may destroy the possibilities of com- 
promise, or it may force a commitment of some unplanned kind. 

The press might perhaps be likened to a musical instrument, which 
can be played differently to achieve different effects. The most suc- 
cessful public relations have generally been the work of people who 
understood the instrument-like variability of the press and who 
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shared the expert newsman’s intuitive ability to define what is ‘‘news”’ 
in any situation. Ambitious politicians have frequently made the most 
of their knowledge and ability in these respects, to their personal gain. 
They have realized that the press is not simply an automatic trans- 
mission belt which can be counted on to carry ‘‘all’’ information from 
political sources to the public, but rather that newspapermen often 
have to make judgments and choices as to the significance of infor- 
mation and the emphasis to be placed on it, and that these judgments 
can be directed or influenced in various ways.* The State Department 
and the Defense Department, however, and other foreign policy mak- 
ing agencies of the government as well, have frequently tended to 
regard the behavior of the press as a disaster rather than an oppor- 
tunity and have tried to protect themselves by keeping at a distance. 
As a result, when newspapermen have found obstacles in the path of 
their direct access to the sources of important information, foreign 
policy publicity has sometimes taken the form of sudden revelations, 
or incorrect speculations, with all their undesirable consequences. In 
other words, the unhappy effects of publicizing issues of foreign policy 
may on occasion be as much the responsibility of foreign policy of- 
ficials who do not understand the potentialities of press coverage of 
foreign policy as they are the responsibility of an ‘‘irresponsible’’ 
press that tries to obtain public policy information by one means or 
another. 

As long as the press can endow an event with political significance 
by the process of giving it wide currency, this question of the char- 
acter of press coverage of foreign policy is a serious one. And it will 
not soon disappear, since public interest in foreign policy is likely to 
remain at least at present levels, entailing the prospect of constant, if 
not increasing, press coverage of the subject. It seems appropriate, 
then, for us to try to acquire more specific and detailed information 
about the press’s relationship to the foreign policy-making process, 
so that our efforts to ameliorate ‘‘irresponsible’’ journalism in the 
foreign policy field can take the form of concrete and realistic propo- 
sals rather than collective hand-wringing or pious exhortations. 


II 


Recent events, as well as the present context of international life, 
pose two important problems relating to the press and foreign policy 
which are of a different order from those discussed above. Up to this 
point we have been concerned with the influence of the press on the 
conduct and content of United States foreign policy; here we are 


4 At the height of Senator McCarthy's prestige, for example, thoughtful newsmen 
were beginning to be uncomfortably aware of the part they had unintentionally played in 
the Senator's rapid political rise. 
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interested in the effects that the press might have on America’s posi- 
tion internationally. What are the consequences for national security 
of press discussion on crucial questions of foreign policy? And what 
difficulties for American policy-makers are raised by the fact that 
policy-makers abroad look to the American press for clues to our 
official attitudes and intentions in the foreign policy sphere? 

The relationship of the press to national security is especially 
intricate, since it involves not only the difficult problems of evaluat- 
ing all the possible uses and meanings of information, but also the 
emotionally significant subject of democratic values. As a general 
proposition, it would seem that in the normal course of events the 
security consequences of press behavior are a matter of less immediate 
concern than the political and policy consequences discussed above. 
The wartime situation is different, of course, but there is little evidence 
that in peacetime the American press coverage of the details of our 
foreign policy jeopardizes national security. True, one can always 
discover instances where the press has uncovered (or been given) 
“‘classified information’’ of one sort or another, but there is quite a 
gap between that situation and any demonstration that the national 
security has been perceptibly weakened thereby. The press as a group 
is as concerned about the security of the country as any other group. 
At the same time, newspapermen are likely — for obvious reasons — 
to be among the most vigorous defenders of the freedom of the press 
and also of the proposition that democracy can flourish only where 
the people are informed on public policy. In this sense it is possible 
to argue, with.some justification, that American national security is 
on balance enhanced rather than weakened by the activities of the 
press in bringing intimate problems of foreign policy to the public 
forum. Detailed discussions of defense estimates, for example, or of 
the development of ballistic missiles, or of the size and composition of 
the Air Force, may even have as positive a value externally as they 
do internally. At home the press coverage of —and contribution to — 
the discussion of these subjects may serve to end protracted bureau- 
cratic debate, to consolidate and enlarge the area of agreement, to 
facilitate decision, and to speed actual work on programs. Abroad, it 
would be a mistake to assume that all knowledge of our ‘‘secrets’’ 
serves to weaken our security; depending on the nature of the 
‘‘seeret,’’ press discussion of the matter may even strengthen our 
position by leading other nations to recalculate their own vulnerabili- 
ties.5 

Many of these same considerations apply also to the second ques- 
tion raised above: what policy-making difficulties grow from the fact 


5 Cf., in this connection, Bernard Brodie, “Military Demonstrations and Disclosure 
of New Weapons,” World Politics, Vol. 5, No. 3, April 1953, pp. 281-301. 
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that policy-makers abroad seek out our official attitudes and intentions 
in our daily press? There is no question that the press can make life 
difficult for American policy-makers, and that many of them would 
prefer a far greater measure of privacy for the conduct of their 
official business. Yet there is nothing new or unique about this situa- 
tion, nor is it necessarily true that these difficulties are so disturbing 
to the conduct of foreign policy as to warrant a change in the present 
condition of affairs. Policy-makers in many nations scrutinize the 
press of many other nations for indications of their foreign policy 
attitudes and intentions. The United States press, in fact, poses prob- 
lems for the United States government that are not much different 
from those posed for other governments by their public presses. One 
might even argue that a free press in a democracy — because of the 
inevitably conflicting and contradictory ‘‘official’’ reports that are 
always in circulation — creates less of a governmental fish bowl] than 
does a controlled press in a dictatorship that forbids public expression 
of a wide range of attitudes. 

Furthermore, it is easy to imagine situations where American 
foreign policy interests are furthered by press disclosure of official 
attitudes and intentions. This is particularly true where there may be 
danger involved in an incorrect assessment of our intentions by an- 
other nation.* Where we desire to bluff, however, or perhaps have no 
alternative between bluffing or giving up one of our interests, the 
press may undermine our position by forcing some kind of statement 
of intention and thus disclosing the substance of the bluff. There is 
a challenge to policy-makers here to see if they can devise new policy 
means to avoid these kinds of situations.” 

Foreign scrutiny of the American press may be a source of em- 
barrassment to American policy-makers in another kind of situation 
where the policy-makers have made public statements designed for 
domestic consumption that prove to be a source of irritation or 
offence to foreign observers. In these respects, however, the press is 
little more than a transmission belt, reporting the policy utterances 
of prominent officials. Whatever problems are raised by these oc- 


6 The MacArthur hearings certainly revealed many hitherto secret aspects of of- 
ficial United States attitudes and intentions at the time of the Korean war. It is possible, 
however, that in the process of revealing them the United States managed to set the 
Chinese Communists and the Russians straight in an otherwise confused situation, and 
thus helped to keep the war in Korea limited. 


7 The official American policy of keeping the Chinese Communists guessing as to 
our intentions in the event of an attack by them on Quemoy off the Chinese mainland 
has so far withstood all efforts by the press and others to secure an elaboration. Cf. also 
William W. Kaufmann, “The Requirements of Deterrence,” in William W. Kaufmann, 
ed., Military Policy and National Security, Princeton University Press, 1956. 
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currences are traceable more to domestic politics and political per- 
sonalities than to the press itself. 


Ill 


Perhaps the major — if obvious — conclusions to be drawn from 
these comments are that the foreign policy consequences of the 
American press are varied, and that all the other factors in the foreign 
policy-making process share in the responsibility for these con- 
sequences. This is not to lift from the shoulders of the press its 
responsibility for its own behavior. A corollary to the freedom of the 
press is that the press must do a careful job of policing itself, re- 
maining ever watchful of its own responsibilities to the ethics of the 
profession and to the national interest, widely defined. But perhaps 
we should not expect from the press any better understanding of the 
web of relationships that comprise the policy-making process than we 
expect from other participants in the process; and on this score we 
ean only hope that greater understanding will accompany the further 
development of knowledge. 
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A tragicomic tale used to be told, in the dark days of Hitler’s 
ascendancy, that suggests the devious ways of newspaper readers. One 
Jewish refugee from Germany approached another, sitting at a side- 
walk café in Paris, and was horrified to find him reading Der 
Stuermer — Julius Streicher’s scurrilous organ of Nazi antisemitism. 
‘Whatever can you be thinking of, to read that filthy sheet?’’ he 
demanded. ‘‘ Ah,’’ replied his Landsmann, ‘‘it is my solace and comfort. 
Every other newspaper I pick up screams with headlines: JEWS 
BEATEN, PLUNDERED, MASSACRED! Such news destroys my 
appetite and shatters my sleep with nightmares. But reading Der 
Stuermer is a pleasure. Every day I see headlines: JEWS DOMINATE 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE! JEWS RUN THE WORLD!”’ 

The alleged influence of the press operates, we have learned, in 
various and subtle modes. The image of a ‘‘mass audience’’ uniformly 
acquiring its ‘‘opinion’’ on current affairs from ‘‘the press’’ is faulty. 
Whatever its validity for the transactions of radio and television, 
which do expose millions of persons simultaneously to a single set of 
stimuli, this image does not quite fit the world of the newspaper reader. 
For newspapers are produced locally, by particular groups of reporters 
and editors, representing diverse sets of interests and preferences. 
Until the distant day when most of a nation reads an identical news- 
paper, diffused in facsimile from some central source, the notion of a 
‘‘mass medium’”’ is likely to mislead those who study the press and its 
influence. Even then, be it noted, each reader will deal individually 
with his copy of the newspaper — one reading avidly every word of 
the front page, another bypassing all matters outside the sports section, 
a third concerned only with the cooking recipes and TV schedules. 

The press functions as a ‘‘mass medium’’ when it focuses the 
attention of the whole reading public upon some person, problem, 
or process. This occurs, usually, with respect to matters of whose 
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supreme importance the general public is already convinced or ready 
to be convinced. In time of war, for example, there is little dissent from 
the proposition that top news priority goes to war-related events. In 
time of cold war, the public is ready to be convinced that communist- 
anticommunist activities are major events. As a result, public attention 
is riveted upon news concerning persons previously unknown, and 
names like Hiss, Chambers, McCarthy rapidly become conversation 
pieces. In such crisis situations, the press does perform the attention- 
focusing function of a mass medium. 

In the normal course, however, newspapers portray the universe 
of daily events in a great variety of styles. The murder featured 
(‘‘with four pages of fotos’’) in some tabloids will not be noticed at 
all in the quality papers. Even within the prestige press, attention 
patterns vary considerably between particular papers. The exchange 
of diplomatic notes headlined on the front page of one will draw bare 
mention in the back pages of another. The filters that sereen events 
are not interchangeable parts as between, say, The New York Times, 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch, and the San Francisco Chronicle. The 
mechanisms of attention, selection and display operate to produce 
even more variant versions of ‘‘the news’’ as between two different 
countries. 


Franco-German Press Relations 


These considerations are preliminary to any such topic as ‘‘the 
press’? and Franco-German relations. In the absence of crisis, most 
papers in both countries devote little space to the matter. Only a few 
high-quality papers, Le Monde and Die Welt, for example, maintain 
their own correspondents in the other country and regularly (in the 
absence of acute crises) maintain a continuous flow of attention to 
events there. Given the limited capacity of the press in either country 
for euphoric utterance regarding the other, this is an authentic case 
of no news is good news. We shall return to this point, for it defines 


the terrain within which the Franco-German press dialogue is con- 
tained. 


The two consequences of the sporadic attention-pattern that we 
wish to notice here are: that only a very small number of newspaper 
readers in both countries read about each other as a regular matter; 
that the amount of reciprocal press attention varies directly with the 
potential friction inherent in any situation. These two facts merit 
further analysis, with special reference to France. The psycho-political 
structure of postwar Europe has been such that the focus of any 
inquiry into the continent’s affective life at the level of policy is 
bound to be France. 


France is the country twice defeated and three times occupied by 
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Germany. There is the widespread sense of a French moral right to 
priority in the favor of its historic Western allies as against their 
former common enemy. But gratitude, as we know, is not a political 
emotion — and thereby hangs the tale. For the course of postwar 
events has been such that, despite traditions and preferences, West 
Germany has been able to secure for itself a position of maximum 
leverage within the Atlantic alliance. 

Divided and occupied, postwar Germany became by force of cir- 
cumstances the primary object of bipolar competition on the European 
continent. Hardly had the war ended when, at Stuttgart in September, 
1946, Mr. Byrnes took notice that the cold war had begun. Therewith, 
the basic American policy expressed in JCS 1067 — calling for de- 
nazifieation, demilitarization, decartelization — began its transforma- 
tion. The program designed to weaken a former adversary gave way 
before a menace of an even greater adversary, to the new policy of 
strengthening a potential ally. Each maneuver in the Soviet campaign 
to test the West, culminating in the Berlin blockade, pushed the trans- 
formation of American policy. Almost without discussion or debate, 
top priority on the European continent shifted from reconstruction 
to containment. To contain the U.S.S.R. within East Germany required 
a strong West Germany allied to the Atlantic powers. Hence, the shift 
from Marshall Plan to NATO to EDC. 

With the EDC controversy, there culminated a growing tension 
within the Western system over the relative positions of France and 
Germany. The EDC treaty undertook to create a European Defense 
Community of six nations— France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg. It was proposed by France in 1950, rati- 
fied in turn by the other five signatories, and then paradoxically 
defeated by France in 1954. The intervening four years witnessed a 
controversy that divided Frenchmen more sharply than any issue since 
the Dreyfus affair (according to the editorialist Raymond Aron of 
Le Figaro) or even since the surrender of Henry V at Troyes (accord- 
ing to the Count of Paris). Jacques Fauvet, political editor of Le 
Monde and veteran of parliamentary rhetoric, found the French law- 
makers, in this case, genuinely ‘‘tortured.’” 

The ostensible object of all this French anguish was Germany, 
more precisely Franco-German relations. What, in the course of the 
protracted agony, were the roles of the public and the press? 


French Opinion and Policy 


An ideological controversy usually transforms a concrete case into 
an abstract issue, obscuring, as it were, a particular choice by general- 


1 The references to EDC in this paper are drawn from: Daniel Lerner and Ray- 
mond Aron (eds.), France Defeats EDC (New York: Praeger, forthcoming 1956). 
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izing its alleged moral implications and political consequences. The 
EDC debate in France was an ideological controversy par excellence. 
The specific proposal to create a supranational defense community of 
six continental powers was rapidly generalized into an impassioned 
quarrel involving such themes as the ‘‘real danger’’ of Russia, the 
long-term reliability of Germany, the non-participation of Britain, the 
excessive pressure of America —all these alongside an array of purely 
internal French discords. 

As the configuration of themes swelled, a net choice on the par- 
ticular issue of EDC became increasingly difficult for most people. 
Those who could choose often were unable to decide which of the many 
reasons pro or con had influenced their choice; very many simply could 
not make a clear-cut choice at all. Public opinion was confused, divided, 
and effectively neutralized. Naturally, this did not prevent spokesmen 
on both sides of the EDC issue from claiming that public opinion was 
solidly on their side. Disagreement about which side opinion was on 
helped not at all to clarify the accessory question: what difference 
did it make? 

A remark made by President? Joseph Laniel, in the course of a 
personal interview, gives expert testimony on this question and illumi- 
nates the more general problem of Franco-German relations. The 
Laniel government held office longest during the EDC period, the full 
year preceding the rejection of the treaty under the Mendés-France 
government. Hence I was especially interested when, speaking on the 
defeat of EDC, M. Laniel made allusion to the anti-Germanism of the 
French populace. ‘‘Would you say, Monsieur le Président,’’ I asked, 
‘that this was a decisive element in the final decision taken by the 
Assembly ?’’ — Well, not really, replied M. Laniel. (It was a condition 
of our interview that he not be quoted directly.) You know, he went 
on, in France, we are not so affected by popular sentiment on foreign 
policy issues as in your country, where your leaders feel obliged to 
consult public opinion before making any important decision. Besides, 
our legislators are not so prone to anti-Germanism as the general public. 
In our country hostile feelings toward Germany can always be aroused 
— for reasons easy to understand — but the government cannot base 
its decisions on emotional reactions of this order. 

If popular Germanophobia was not a decisive element in the final 
rejection of EDC, it nevertheless formed an important component in 
the political climate which made this decision easier for a substantial 
number of deputies. The course of the EDC debate illustrates, in this 
sense, the political uses of Germanophobia in France, and thus de- 


2 The French chief of Government is styled Président du Conseil and retains this 
honorary title of Président for life. 
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fines one important set of limits upon political publicity and propa- 
ganda technique, including the contents of the press. 


Political Uses of Germanophobia 


The EDC was launched as the Pleven Plan in 1950, at a relatively 
low point in the traditional Franco-German mésentente. Events in 
Czechoslovakia, Korea, Indo-China had riveted world anxieties on the 
Soviet menace to peace. The EDC controversy refocused French atten- 
tion on Europe, and particularly on a proposed military merger with 
Germany. This was bound to exacerbate the latent Germanophobia 
among Frenchmen. By the time EDC was finally rejected in August, 
1954, the ‘‘Soviet menace’’ had receded and the ‘‘German danger”’ had 
re-emerged. A binomial process of political perception came into opera- 
tion: while the image of the U.S.S.R. as the real danger faded, the 
vision of Germany as the potential menace became more sharply de- 
fined. In this process, external and internal events co-operated as the 
active agents. 

In the international arena, the theme of ‘‘peaceful coexistence’’ 
had captured world attention. The Soviets had chosen the occasion for 
unveiling their New Look with one eye on the EDC showdown in 
France. The tactic was agile and effective. The final rejection of EDC 
in Paris followed by one month the Geneva meeting which terminated 
hostilities in Viet Nam. (The Geneva auguries of good will featured 
also the first appearance of Chou En-lai in the Western world.) In this 
changed setting, the earlier fear of imminent Soviet aggression was 
replaced by the new hope of an international détente. European de- 
fense seemed less urgent and German rearmament, in particular, 
definitely undesirable. After all, the new French reasoning went, 
West Germany is dedicated to the revendicative policy of reunification 
with its eastern territory. Merged with them in a European army, 
we risk being dragged into a casus belli of no interest whatsoever to 
France. Now that the Russians are smiling, we want no provocations. 
And if a German army is not to be used against Russia — so ran the 
sous-entendus — it could only be used against us! 

The Soviet New Look in the world arena was a great boon to the 
opponents of EDC on the level of national politics. France was more 
than eager for the heady effects of the ‘‘Geneva spirit.’’ The extreme 
wings of parliamentary life, Communists and Gaullists, had organized 
a common propaganda around the anticédiste theme that ratification 
of EDC would make negotiation with the Russians, looking toward a 
genuine détente, impossible. The Communist interest in this theme 
was obvious and followed logically from its permanent alliance with 
the U.S.S.R. The Gaullist position followed from the General’s fixed 
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preference for the traditional French policy of alliance with the East 
against Germany rather than the reverse. 

Articulation of this theme led, first by implication and then quite 
explicitly, to revival of French distrust of Germany. The slogans of 
negotiation with Russia were taken up and repeated in the National 
Assembly, in the press, and in public demonstrations where Communists 
shared with Gaullists the platform of a common opposition to EDC. 
A few extremists even took up the Communist-inspired slogan of a 
“‘renversement des alliances.’’ At no time, however, was there a serious 
prospect that France would shift its allegiance from the Western to 
the Soviet system of alliances. The important consequence of this 
propaganda was rather that it shifted French attention — and with it 
the prevailing tonality of political discussion. It was natural that all 
these voices busily speaking of imminent ‘‘Soviet negotiation,’’ could 
not, at the same time, be speaking of potential ‘‘Soviet aggression.”’ 

Instead, talk turned upon Germany — and, inevitably, with in- 
creasing attention came increasing hostility. As few French spokes- 
men care to make positive statements about Germany in public, it 
follows that the less said the better — whence derives a tactical rule 
of French political propaganda: that popular acquiescence in coop- 
erative ventures with Germany is best obtained by silence. Conversely, 
the best way to undermine public support of any specifie proposal for 
Franco-German cooperation is to talk about it a great deal. This rule 
defines the all-weather utility of popular Germanophobia in French 
political life. 

An illustration of the rule is provided by the recent debate on the 
granting of plenary powers in Algeria. M. Tixier-Vignancourt, a 
deputy of the extreme Right, was explaining why he lacked sufficient 
confidence to grant the present Government plenary powers. The fol- 
lowing dialogue (taken verbatim from the record) ensued : 


M. Peron: Your confidence is for 8.S. General Ramcke! 

M. Tixier: And why not? 

(Strong protest at Extreme-Left and Left. Prolonged noise.) 

Voice at Left: Nazi! 

Numerous voices at Left: Leave the tribune! 

M. Tiaxier: They don’t understand the humor, M. le Président. 

M. le Président : I request silence. Has the President the right to speak? 
(Yes! Yes! at Left.) M. Tixier-Vignancourt’s response to an in- 
terruption —I did not hear it in fact— would not be tolerable 
in a French assembly . . . (Strong applause at Left.) ... if he, 
turning toward me after my protest, had not told me it was humor 
on his part. (Lively exclamations at Left.) 

Voice at Left: At Vichy, it was no joke. 

M. Llante: He dishonors the French tribune. 


. 
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M. Larue: He hasn’t even the courage of his convictions. 

M. Roucaute: He is an odious fascist. A Nazi! 

M. Pronteau: You haven’t the courage to defend Ramcke. You aban- 
don your hero! 

Mme. Guérin: You were with the executioners of the concentration 
camps. 

M. Villon: This man drank champagne with the Nazis when France 
was chained! 

M. Moch: He is a salaud (filthy thing) ! 

M. Hamon: His hands are red with French blood! 

Mme. Rabaté: An assassin ! 

M. Dupuy: A German agent! 
(Many Socialist and Communist deputies leave the Chamber. ) 
The foregoing indicates the latent force of anti-German sentiment 

in France. It can be, and often is, invoked to promote or block political 

action on a wide variety of issues hardly related to Germany at all. 

Hence, while popular Germanophobia may exert little direct influence 

upon the course of French foreign policy, it figures in the decision- 

making process by being available to political leaders who find it useful 

on particular issues. In this process, the French press plays an impor- 

tant role. 


Role of the French Press 


Any analysis of the political role of the French press does well to 
begin by noting that France is an information-saturated country. There 
is a constant surplus of news production over news consumption. The 
average consumption of daily newspapers in France is 263 copies per 
1,000 inhabitants (as compared with 609 copies per 1,000 inhabitants 
in Britain).* This means, among other things, that a paying proposi- 
tion is rare among newspapers — most of which are not self-sustaining. 
On the accepted estimate that it takes a daily circulation of 175,000 
to keep a Paris newspaper’s balance-sheet out of the red, only three of 
the eight morning papers and two of the five evening papers are good 
investments. (We include Le Monde among the latter, despite its aver- 
age circulation of under 165,000 copies, because it operates on a lower 
cost-basis by using no photo-engraving, cheap paper, small type.) 
Hence, eight of the thirteen Parisian dailies are able to survive only 
on the basis of political rather than commercial initiatives. This means 
subsidies — from political parties, from pressure groups, from in- 
dividual ‘‘angels.’’ Subsidies involve commitments of varying sorts 
and degrees. While the venality of the Paris press has been greatly 


8 UNESCO, World Communications (1956), pp. 189, 220. 
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exaggerated, the more moderate statement remains true that it is pre- 
dominantly a partisan press. 

To illustrate the subtler sort of eonsequences that may follow 
from subsidization: L’Aurore, one of the larger morning papers, is 
generally said to be subsidized by the great textile magnate Marcel 
Boussac. This gentleman, for reasons not unrelated to its presumed 
impact upon his industry and his firm, was opposed to the text of the 
EDC treaty (and particularly its ‘‘15% clause’’). L’Aurore at no time 
expressed open hostility to EDC. On the contrary, while taking a favor- 
able tone toward the project, L’ Aurore confined itself during the early 
years of the debate to expressing reservations about timing and tactics: 
e.g., that political integration should precede military integration in 
shaping the European Community. Later the paper fell remarkably 
silent in its editorial columns, but opened its pages to spokesmen for 
both sides of the EDC issue. The line seemed to be: let each reader 
choose for himself! This sequence would hardly justify the notion 
that subsidy dictated policy in the EDC position of L’Aurore. At most, 
one can say that L’Awrore was ‘‘neutralized.’’ As the EDC treaty 
proposed innovations of profound consequence for France, this sort 
of neutralization oceurred in many of the Parisian papers — including 
those subsidized by political parties (all of which, excepting of course 
the Communists, were internally divided) and those not subsidized 
at all. 

Now, the Paris press generally sets the tone for the French press 
as a whole. There are 120 provincial dailies with a combined circulation 
of 6,630,000..Hence the Paris press, with one-tenth of the papers, 
accounts for one-third of the total circulation. Moreover, on in- 
ternational matters the Paris press is a major source of news and ideas 
for the provincial papers. Whereas the latter are serviced almost 
exclusively by the Agence France-Presse, which is partly subsidized 
and partly controlled by the French Government (through its power 
to appoint AFP’s Director-General), the larger Paris dailies have 
alternative and independent sources through other world news agencies 
and their special correspondents abroad.5 Hence, the Paris press often 
sets the pattern, on international issues, for the nation as a whole. 

The neutralization of many Parisian papers that might have been 
expected to support EDC in full-throated fashion opened the wedge 
through which poured the concerted propaganda of the anticédistes. 
Converging from the political extremes, they took command of the 
ideological battleground by focusing their operations upon one theme 
that few Frenchmen could resist: the distrust and fear of Germany. 
The Left led the attack. The Communist organ L’Humanité pulled 


4 Ibid, p. 190. 
5 AP, UP, INS, Reuters all maintain large bureaus in Paris which collect and 
distribute news. Tass collects but does not distribute. 
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out all the stops on this theme: ‘‘There will no longer be any French 
military secrets hidden from the Hitler generals!’’; ‘‘The Germans 
will be bivouacked on French soil!’’; ‘‘Our industry is being handed 
over to foreign (i.e. German) competitors.’’ The non-Communist Left 
paper Combat expressed itself in equally virulent fashion: ‘‘The Euro- 
pean army is nothing more nor less than the Wehrmacht . . . Hitler’s 
Europe without Hitler’’ (Jean Fabiani, May 27, 1952). The next day: 
“‘The U. S. is handing France over to Germany’’ (Marcel Gimont, 
May 28, 1952). 

Heavy reinforcements from the Right soon helped to man the 
Left-wing cannonade, an unusual operation in French propaganda 
campaigns. The Gaullist Senator Michel Debré appeared in Combat 
with signed articles denouncing the dangerous rebirth of the German 
Wehrmacht. And France was treated to the extraordinary spectacle 
of a featured article in L’Humanité by the leading Gaullist deputy 
Jacques Soustelle, who said flatly: ‘‘German rearmament, with or 
without EDC, is WAR — put off for a while but still near.’’ 

The pattern of Paris newspaper reaction to EDC was recapitu- 
lated in the regional press. A content analysis was made by the Institut 
d’Etudes Européennes of the Parisian and regional dailies, sampled 
during critical weeks of the four-year controversy. The results obtained 
in the final week of August, 1954, just preceding the fateful vote, 
show a striking reproduction of the Parisian press scene among the 
provincial papers. Of the 81 papers surveyed, 15 took an explicit anti- 
EDC position (12 Communist and 3 Gaullist papers) ; 18 expressed 
a clear pro-EDC position; and 48 were effectively neutralized by the 
controversy. Their styles of neutralization varied: 39 simply took no 
position at all; 6 insisted on the need for a substitute solution (solution 
de rechange) ; 3 printed roughly equivalent amounts of material pro 
and con without comment. The common effect was to deprive the 
debate of specific content relevant to the EDC treaty and instead to 
foeus attention upon the one theme which is always safe in France: 
anti-Germanism. The conclusion of the French analyst responsible for 
this press survey is worth noting: 

The haunting fear of Germany kept cropping up in all the 
articles either for or against the EDC . . . Reading the majority of 
provincial articles favoring EDC, one might think that EDC had been 
invented to patrol Germany. To summarize the matter: . . . the mass 
of press content was dominated by the question of German rearma- 
ment. And this was the propaganda battleground that had been 
chosen by the opponents of EDC.6 

The clear-cut propaganda victory of the anticédistes was gained 
by focusing French attention on Germany as the decisive element in 


6 J. J. Marchand, “A Tableau of the French Press,” in France Defeats EDC, pro- 
vides a detailed account of the foregoing discussion. 
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a complicated foreign policy issue which contained other important 
components regarded favorably by a very large number of Frenchmen. 
This propaganda strategy was facilitated by the operating code of the 
French press with regard to Germany: increasing attention means 
increasing hostility; the best news is no news. The operation of this 
code can be observed by picking up any French paper on any day of 
any week. On the day I am writing (March 30, 1956) a two-inch news 
item appears on page 6 of Le Monde under the caption: ‘‘24 pages of 
German publicity in The New York Times.”’ The item, datelined New 
York (Reuters), reads in full: 


The New York Times announces that its Sunday edition will in- 
clude a special section of 24 pages of publicity by the Bonn Govern- 
ment and the principal industrial societies of West Germany. The 
theme will be: “Germany wants to do business with you.” The sec- 
tion will include official declarations by Chancellor Adenauer, by 
Economics Minister Dr. Ludwig Erhard, and by Mr. Heinz Krekeler, 
West German Ambassador to the United States. 


Worth noting? Only if one asks the question: Why, of the thou- 
sands of words cabled daily, which Le Monde must screen inte its 
limited space, was this apparently inconsequential item selected? It 
takes no profound empathic capacity to forecast three typical reactions 
among Le Monde readers whose eyes passed over this item: (1) Mon 
Dieu! These Germans are busy everywhere, aren’t they? (2) Why 
don’t we do more of this sort of thing instead of sitting by idly? 
(3) In any case, we couldn’t compete for American favor with the 
Germans, their fair-haired boys (whom they may one day regret) ! 


Whatever the merit of speculation on this particular case, the 
general rule is quite clear. Its operation in the propaganda defeat of 
the Defense Community is confirmed in the propaganda victory of 
EDC’s predecessor, the European Coal and Steel Community (CECA). 
There the pro-European campaign observed the two cardinal rules of 
the eode regulating publicity on Franco-German relations. First: it 
happened fast. Only six months elapsed between its proposal as the 
Schuman Plan and its ratification by the Assembly (as compared with 
four years between the Pleven Plan and the rejection of EDC). Second: 
it was little discussed. An important factor in the success of the CECA 
is suggested by an earlier content analysis under the Institut d’Etudes 
Européennes, parallel to that on EDC. Concluded the analyst: ‘‘ Judg- 
ing by the number of articles on European economic cooperation or 
(after May 9, 1950) on the Schuman Plan for a coal-steel community, 
it does not seem that this was considered an essential matter, or even a 
very interesting one, by the press.’’’ This explains why, in October, 
1950, just before the parliamentary vote, only 9% of those sampled in a 


T Jacques Grosclaude, La Presse et la CECA (unpublished mss.). 
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national poll could state correctly what the Schuman Plan was about, 
and 45% had never heard of it.® 

It is worth exploring in depth the psycho-political structure of a 
country in which, to resolve critical issues in a reasonable manner, it 
is often desirable that the major channels of public discussion should 
remain indifferent and silent. But this is a task for another day. 
Here we have sought only to indicate why it is that for the French 
press, insofar as cordial Franco-German relations are the goal, silence 
is golden. 


The German Case 


When we turn from France to Germany, the psycho-political 
scenery undergoes a radical transformation. The differences of a basic 
sociological order are supplemented by a sharp difference in the 
relative position of the two countries in the world political arena. 

It is important to notice that West Germany, even without its 
eastern territories, is larger and more populous than France — roughly 
51 million Germans to 43 million Frenchmen. There is also a funda- 
mental difference in social organization, which is expressed in the struc- 
ture of government as in most other fields of public activity. As 
compared with extreme centralization in France, Germany operates 
according to a genuinely federal system. There is no city in Germany 
which plays a role remotely comparable to that of Paris. Berlin is still 
a sentimental object of affection but, after ten years of semi-isolation, 
it plays no active role in focusing public attention. Bonn, most Germans 
agree, is a village where the Parliament happens to meet. The diminu- 
tive status of the national capital is indicative of the prevailing decen- 
tralization. Hamburg, Frankfurt, Munich are in many ways — notably 
in economie and cultural affairs— considerably more important than 
Bonn. Especially in matters of opinion formation, one looks rather 
to these regional centers of public life. 

These differences of size and structure also distinguish the Ger- 
man media from their French counterparts. As compared with 132 
daily newspapers in France, there are 671 main-edition dailies, which 
also produce 605 subsidiary regional editions. Moreover, the media are 
more diversified and more prosperous in Germany than in France. 
Diversification is important : whereas Frenchmen rely mainly on their 
newspaper for their daily quota of news, Germans are better equipped 
to draw their daily information from media other than newspapers. 
For example, there are 66 radio transmitters in France (of which 2 
are FM) as compared with 238 transmitters in Germany (of which 
118 are FM). Similarly, France operates 7 television transmitters, as 
compared with 22 German transmitters. The order of difference in 


8 Institut Francais d’Opinion Publique, Sondages (special supplement, 1951). 
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consumption of public communications is similar to these differences 
in production. As compared with 8,853,000 radio receivers in France, 
there are 12,170,000 receivers in Germany. The proportionate dif- 
ference is important — with a population about 20% larger, Germany 
has about 50% more radio receivers in operation. 

The German media, along with their greater diversification and 
decentralization, are considerably more prosperous than the French. 
A striking index of relative prosperity is furnished by periodical 
publications. The French periodical press is highly unprofitable and 
unstable — as the current UNESCO survey puts it, ‘‘unique in the 
fact that the annual turnover in new publications is as high as 1,000.’’ 
The German periodical press commands a total circulation of ap- 
proximately 70 million. This works out to nearly two periodicals for 
every inhabitant of the Federal Republic — which is, according to 
the UNESCO survey, ‘‘one of the highest readership rates in the 
world.’’® It is remarkable, in terms of these figures that about one- 
third of the total circulation goes to periodicals dealing with economics, 
industry and technical matters. 

This is an indicator of the sobriety which has ruled over German 
public communications in the postwar period. As compared with the 
Nazi period, the postwar German press has been a model of decorum 
in public utterance. This is partly due to the stringent licensing and 
regulatory activities of the occupation authorities during the imme- 
diate postwar years. Each applicant for a license to publish in Germany 
was carefully screened by the Information Control Division. As a 
result, the press came into the hands of moderate elements. An im- 
portant innovation, during this period of Allied control, was the 
virtual elimination of the traditional party press. In prewar years, 
approximately half of all German newspapers represented a political 
party. Today, only 20% of them have such affiliation, and many of 
these vaunt their political independence. 

The capacity of the German press to thrive on a purely com- 
mercial basis, without directives and subsidies from political parties, 
is a genuinely new and extremely important ingredient in the current 
system of public communications. The measure of their financial 
success is indicated by their superior readership rate per newspaper. 
Whereas the 132 dailies in France have average sales of 263 per 1,000 
inhabitants, the nearly 1,300 German dailies (main and regional) 
achieve an average daily circulation of 312 per 1,000 persons. Hence, 
their operation can be self-sustaining. 

Prosperity has rather direct effects upon the tone of newspapers. 
A newspaper enjoying substantial independence, and making a living 
for its owners and staff, is much less likely to adopt extreme positions 


® UNESCO, World Communications, pp. 190 and 194. 
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than a newspaper living on the margins of subsistence and dependent 
upon subsidies from a political party. The prevailing moderation of 
the German press is also associated with the special position of Ger- 
many in international politics. This relationship is somewhat paradox- 
ical, but rather profound in its effects. 


France and Germany in the World Arena 


Since the end of World War II, France — afflicted with a de- 
clining empire and a relatively stable or non-growing internal econ- 
omy — has been obliged to play the role of one of the Western Big 
Three. The policies of the Western allies, and particularly those of 
the United States, often have not coincided directly with immediate 
French interests. French public discourse, as a consequence, has taken 
on the character of chronic oppositionism in the eyes of very many 
Americans. Germany, on the other hand, has fallen heir to an extremely 
favored position in the public forum of international affairs. Without 
an empire involving difficult commitments outside Europe, Germany 
has been able to give its single-minded attention to the problems of 
internal reconstruction. Furthermore, without the obligation to con- 
tribute to a common Western policy, but living rather under Western 
protection, Germany has been able to avoid the issues which have 
oceasionally divided and even embittered the three principal allies. 
Finally, as we noted earlier, Germany has become the favored protégé 
of the West by virtue of the bipolar conflict, which made the integra- 
tion of her power into the Western camp a major object of policy. 


All of this has made it rather easy for the German press to main- 
tain a tone of sweet reasonableness on international issues. In the 
immediate postwar period, the aftermath of Nazism and the loss of 
World War II diffused among Germans a sense of guilt for their 
recent past and of moral obligation for the near future. The 
Western conception that Germany must ‘‘work its way back into the 
family of nations’’ was, under the regime of Chancellor Adenauer, 
widely publicized and apparently widely accepted among Germans. 
While there was some defensiveness against formal accusations of war 
guilt and inhumanity in the early years, the prevailing tone of the 
press was contrition buttressed by declarations of good intentions. 
As the world political arena polarized and Germany became the object 
of intense affection on both sides of the Iron Curtain, it became even 
easier to sustain a demure tone toward international welfare. While 
Britain and France were preoccupied by the bitter task of watching 
their own empires diminish, Germany was in the happy position of 
allowing herself to be reconstituted in full strength, mainly by a 
solicitous United States. (In such circumstances, it is easy to smile 
while digesting the canary.) 
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German Press Attitudes Toward France 


A rather striking case has been the prevailing attitude of the 
German press toward France. Friendly articles about France, and 
particularly about French culture, are frequent in the daily and 
periodical press. Even on political issues of some intensity, as for 
example the Saar, the main body of the German press has stated the 
French position clearly and often sympathetically. A common line on 
the issue was: of course the Saar is German and eventually will have 
to return to Germany, out of respect for the desires of the Saarlanders 
themselves, but one can understand its economic importance to France. 
We should seek some reasonable solution which would, without violat- 
ing fundamental German rights, nevertheless take account of the 
proper interests of the French. 


Even after the French rejection of EDC, which had long since 
been ratified by the German Parliament, there was a marked tone of 
moderation and sympathy in the German press. It was not rare for a 
quality German newspaper to state quite openly: after all we can un- 
derstand how France would feel about seeing the German army re- 
created. To this was often added the rather wistful note: all the same, 
it would be better if the French would get over their inferiority com- 
plex toward us Germans. It would be better for all of us to let bygones 
be bygones. After all, we are doing our best and we want to get along 
with France. 

How long this prevailing tone of sweet reasonableness will endure 
is an important question which merits serious analysis. Germany is now 
no longer in the position of graciously receiving help without respon- 
sibility. With its entry into NATO, Germany acquires a set of im- 
portant responsibilities within the Western alliance. At the same time, 
having regained her independence, Germany is once again capable of 
autonomous action in the international arena. There are signs that the 
conjunction of new burdens, together with new independence, may 
modify the sweetness and light in German public discourse. 


An example already at hand is the rigid refusal of the Federal 
Government to share the cost of maintaining French and British 
troops on German soil during the interim period until West Germany 
has recruited and trained her own military force. Another example, 
perhaps more basic, is the changing tone in Germany toward questions 
of European unity. It was rather striking when Germany, against 
what very many Germans considered to be their best interests, ratified 
so rapidly the Schuman Plan for a coal and steel community. It is 
equally striking, six years later, how vigorously Germany now resists 
French proposals to canalize the Moselle river, which would seem a 
plausible sequel to the Coal and Steel Community. It was striking 
when Germany, with much to gain from non-rearmament, nevertheless 
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gave its rapid assent to the Pleven Plan for a European Defense Com- 
munity. It is equally striking, four years later, how much resistance 
is now vigorously expressed in public toward the more modest sequel 
to EDC —the Monnet Plan for Euratom. 

Obviously, these examples do not constitute a definitive post- 
mortem upon the era of moderation in German public discourse. But 
the changed logic of Germany’s international posture will provide a 
severe test for the authenticity of the decent tone which prevailed 
during the past decade. The question—a difficult one for any people— 
is whether Germany will pass from taking with a smile to giving with 
a smile. In any such process, there is bound to be an occasional frown. 
Whether the frown becomes a fixed arrangement of the features, how- 
ever, will depend in considerable measure upon the German press. With 
its independence from political parties and its high level of prosperity, 
the German press now has the capacity to resist the parochial and 
petty sentiments that are bound to find expression among different 
interest-groups within Germany. Such independence is relatively new 
to the German press in the 20th century. Whether efficient use will be 
made of this independence is a question on which the tonality of 
future Franco-German relations will depend. 

We have noted the incapacity of the French press to develop 
friendly attitudes toward Germany, even in the period when German 
political leadership and the German press were making extremely 
cordial gestures toward France. In the next few years there will be 
many difficult issues to regulate between the two countries — and 
the moderating influence of Chancellor Adenauer may disappear. 
Should the German press retreat from its newly won independence 
and the cosmopolitan spirit of decent discussion, this would doubtless 
open the way for a reversion to the ancient bitterness of the Franco- 
German dialogue. Close to the surface, there still exists a latent hostility 
in which one word inevitably leads to another. The German press would 
not have to utter very many such words to unleash the full fury of 
Germanophobia which comes so easily to Frenchmen. The stakes are 
important for the whole Western world. Our concern should be to 
maximize conditions in which decency can remain a controlling rule 
of the game. 
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THE SOVIET PRESS: 
"PROPAGANDIST, AGITATOR, ORGANIZER’ 


by Leo Gruliow 


Leo Gruliow is editor of the weekly "Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press," New York. He has been its editor since its founding seven years 
ago. Prior to that he spent eight years in the Soviet Union, first as a 
newspaperman and then as a war relief administrator. In addition to 
editing the "Current Digest," he is a lecturer and radio-TV commentator 
on Soviet affairs. Some of the material below first appeared in an article 
by Mr. Gruliow in "Problems of Communism" and is reprinted by 
permission. 


There is no understanding the Soviet press apart from its role 
as instrument of the revolution. Ask a Soviet newspaperman to define 
his work, and very likely he will give you the definition offered in 
every Soviet journalism textbook, in every lecture and, over and over, 
in the newspapers themselves. The definition is a phrase from Lenin, 
describing the press as ‘‘not only collective propagandist and collec- 
tive agitator, but collective organizer.”’ 

Lenin coined the phrase in 1901, when he was an editor of Iskra 
(The Spark). Iskra, issued by revolutionary exiles, was printed on 
thin paper so that it might be smuggled into Russia. Small, illegal 
publications of this kind were virtually the only media which the 
exiles possessed at that time for reaching an audience inside their 
country. 

In the light of this, Lenin’s single-minded concept of the press 
becomes more understandable. Many of the old Bolsheviks — Lenin 
himself — listed journalism as their occupation. But their picture of 
journalism was entirely colored by their obsession with revolution. 
The press was ‘‘propagandist, agitator, organizer’’ for their cause; 
any broader view of its functions, including the prime duty of convey- 
ing information, as such, was beyond their vision. 

Today the revolution has been accomplished, in terms of a shift 
of power, and the press founded on Lenin’s precepts is no longer the 
isolated voice of a few hundred men smuggling papers over the border. 
It is the country’s monopoly press, responsible for keeping some 200,- 
000,000 people informed. But the revolution continues as an unfinished 
battle for winning the minds of the people and for changing the face 
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of the land, and the functions of the press remain essentially the same 
as in the days of Iskra. Last year M. Strepukhov, formerly editor of 
the trade union daily, Trud (Labor), and more recently vice-chairman 
of the Communist Party’s propaganda and agitation department, 
summed up the modern Soviet press as ‘‘a powerful instrument for 
mobilizing the masses to carry out party and government decisions.’’ 
That anyone might regard the press anywhere as designed primarily 
to serve the reader with news, rather than merely to influence him 
for political ends, seems incomprehensible to the Soviet mind. When 
an American editor told visiting Soviet journalists that he tries to be 
factual and objective in presenting news, the Russians politely but 
firmly rejected the notion that such an attitude could be real. 

Of course, a good deal of cant and humbug is mouthed in the West 
about a free and objective press. The very act of selecting and edit- 
ing news involves some degree of human bias, as the visiting Soviet 
newspapermen pointed out. But democracy, with its assumption that 
the reader is entitled to facts upon which to base an independent, pri- 
vate judgment, and the news competition in democracy’s compara- 
tively free journalistic marketplace, have given rise in many countries 
to an ideal of factual, speedy and objective news presentation. The 
ideal is often honored in the breach, yet it is nonetheless real and liv- 
ing. The Soviet press itself prints unwitting evidence of this every 
day by compiling its daily indictment of the West almost entirely from 
the news columns of Western papers. 

But the Soviet view of the press recognizes no such reality of 
imperfectly achieved ideals. The Leninist deals in absolutes. Since 
some measure of human bias is inevitable, runs Soviet reasoning, the 
question is not ‘‘how much bias?’’ but only ‘‘whose bias?’’ And from 
this it is one step to Lenin’s conclusion that bias, specifically class 
and party bias (partiinost’), is necessary, nay, desirable, and the 
stronger the better. 

At the opposite end of the journalistic spectrum, then, is not nee- 
essarily the paper which assails communism with the same vehemence 
as Pravda displays in defending it, but the ‘‘newspaper of informa- 
tion,’’ existing even in some countries where the press traditionally 
has been regarded as a political vehicle. 


The One-Party Press 


When a Soviet editor speaks of the party bias of his press, he 
has in mind, of course, only one party. The Communist Party is pub- 
lisher or co-publisher of a majority of the Soviet newspapers. 

Other bodies also publish papers — the Soviets, the trade unions, 
the Young Communist League, the armed forces, the ministries (of 
various industries, and of transport, agriculture, culture, and so on), 
the Writers’ Union, the Public Society for Cooperation with the Armed 
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Forces. Even if these agencies were not themselves transmission belts 
for the party, however, power over their press would remain with the 
party because the appointment, removal or promotion of every editor 
in the U.S.S.R. requires approval by the local party executive body. 
Then, to ensure upper-echelon control, it is further subject to con- 
firmation at the next higher territorial-administrative level in the 
party. Appointments of editors of local papers must be confirmed by 
province and republic party committees, regardless of whether the 
papers are published by the party or not. Appointments of editors of 
newspapers operating on a province or republic scale must be ap- 
proved by the party central committee itself. 

The newspaper staff often includes many persons not enrolled in 
the party. Even Pravda, the party’s own central organ, has a num- 
ber of prominent non-party writers on its staff. But there is no 
ambiguity about the relationship between journalist and party. The 
relationship was set forth in an editorial entitled ‘‘The Soviet Jour- 
nalist,’’ in the magazine Partiinaya zhizn (Party Life) in May, 1955. 
The editorial dealt with a familiar topic, the need for close party 
supervision of the press. ‘‘The staff of the newspaper,’’ it said, ‘‘is 
a kind of direct continuation of the party apparatus.’’ Party officials 
must brief the newspapermen on what to write, advise them and give 
them constant criticism and guidance, said the editorial. 

It is hardly surprising that the party-oriented Soviet press should 
be dominated by the party’s central organ. Pravda is set apart in 
many ways. It is the only Soviet paper published seven days a week. 
In spite of the country’s size, Pravda ‘‘blankets’’ the Soviet Union, 
flying matrices to more than a dozen major cities where local editions, 
identical with the edition appearing in Moscow, are run off. In cir- 
culation it towers over all other papers. Scheduled to reach 5,500,000 
this year, the circulation is more than a tenth of the total circulation 
of all Soviet dailies, thrice-weeklies, twice-weeklies and weeklies com- 
bined; it is approximately four times that of the second largest daily, 
the government organ Izvestia (News). Incidentally, Pravda and 
Izvestia, alone among Soviet newspapers, maintain foreign correspond- 
ents, but Pravda has 25, Izvestia only eight. 

When Pravda speaks, it does so with the voice of the top party 
leadership, and all Soviet and satellite newspapers promptly echo its 
words. Its editorials and major articles are read over the radio every 
day. Local papers frequently reprint its editorials in lieu of their 
own. Whenever policy shifts, it is Pravda that gives the signal. A 
Pravda article set off the recent press campaign against the Stalin 
“‘eult.’? It was a Pravda article that cut short the talk of consumer 
goods early in 1955 and turned the emphasis back to heavy industry, 
foreshadowing the resignations of Prime Minister Malenkov and Trade 
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Minister Mikoyan. When Stalin died in 1953, it was Pravda that pro- 
claimed the ‘‘collective leadership’’ slogan. 


If other newspapers have taken a stand which differs from that 
of Pravda, they hasten to revise it as soon as Pravda appears. The 
Writers’ Union newspaper, Literaturnaya gazeta, praised Vera 
Panova’s novel, ‘‘The Seasons,’’ when it was published in 1954. But 
after Pravda inveighed against this novel, Literaturnaya denounced 
its own ‘‘mistake’’ of reviewing the book favorably. Komsomolskaya 
pravda (Young Communist League Truth) printed a letter from 
readers supporting the critic V. Pomerantsev in his impassioned de- 
mand for sincerity in Soviet literature, but quickly and abjectly apol- 
ogized for its ‘‘grave error’’ after Pravda attacked Pomerantsev. 

Pravda did not always enjoy this unique status. The Bolshevik 
organ started in St. Petersburg in 1912, was suppressed on the eve 
of the first world war, and resumed publication under the provisional 
government in 1917. Its pages were marked by doctrinal argument 
and it did not become a ‘‘mass’’ paper. Even in the days of the revolu- 
tion it was overshadowed by the newspapers of the Soviets and the 
trade unions. Throughout most of the ’twenties it continued to enjoy 
a smaller circulation than several more popularly edited dailies, and 
lesser papers occasionally took issue with it on matters within their 
specialized domains. 


But when Stalin established his personal dictatorship in the party, 
the party paper assumed more and more the part of overlord of the 
press. In view of its position as the central party organ, this develop- 
ment in the press was almost inevitable at a time when the party was 
taking tighter and tighter hold over every aspect of Soviet life. But 
it is interesting to trace Stalin’s personal connection with Pravda. He 
was one of its first editors when it appeared in 1912.* Molotov was 
then its editorial secretary, or, as we would say, managing editor, 
and Lenin, from exile, quarreled with both of them over their direc- 
tion of the paper. After Stalin became undisputed party boss in the 
*thirties, the successive editors of Pravda came from his personal 
secretariat. 


A Journalistic Hierarchy 


There have been substantial changes in the tone and manner of 
the Soviet press since Stalin’s death, but there are no signs that the 
position of Pravda is likely to be challenged. In fact, it is Pravda 
that has set the pattern for the changes. Under Stalin it led the pack 


* Two of the founding editors, Roman Malinovsky and Miron Chernomazov, 
later turned out to be Tsarist secret agents. Such a situation, not unusual in the ranks 
of the early Bolsheviks, suggests the conspiratorial atmosphere that helps explain many 
curious deformations of the subsequent Soviet years. 
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in glorifying ‘‘the leader, genius and teacher of mankind.’’ Under 
Khrushchev it has keynoted the campaign against ‘‘the cult of the 
individual.’’ 


Hardly had Stalin died than Pravda started a general trend in 
the Soviet press toward restoration of satirical sketches, crime news, 
letters of complaint (within clearly prescribed limits) about working 
and living conditions, and many other features which had almost 
disappeared in Stalin’s later years. Pravda even deigned to reprint 
articles from lesser papers, a touch of journalistic humility that had 
been absent from the Soviet press for 25 years. Characteristically, 
however, even in this matter Pravda could not divest itself of the tone 
of command, but ordered other papers to follow its example. ‘‘Cen- 
tral, republic, territory and province papers are required,’’ it stated, 
‘‘systematically to reprint outstanding material — articles, satirical 
sketches, reportage and short stories— from local papers and mag- 
azines.”’ 


This might be called journalistic democracy by ukase. Obviously, 
the Soviet press continues to take its cue from one master-paper. But 
that it should be instructed to revive the old practice of clipping 
stories from lower-rank papers is striking, because this runs counter 
to the strictly hierarchical journalistic structure that Pravda heads. 


Within this hierarchy the newspaper is rated by territorial-admin- 
istrative level — district (county), city, province, republic or ‘‘cen- 
tral’? — and by the rank of its publisher. Party papers are first, of 
course, followed by those of the Soviets, trade unions and Young Com- 
munist League. (Many papers are published jointly by several of 
these agencies.) The rank of other newspapers depends largely on 
their temporary functional importance and that of their publishers. 
In the First Five Year Plan, for instance, when industrialization was 
a key goal, Za industrializatstu (For Industrialization) and Ekonomi- 
cheskaya zhizn (Economie Life) became leading papers, only to fade 
into oblivion when their work was done. During the war the army 
papers were granted superior facilities and prestige. Krasnaya zvezda 
(Red Star) ranked alongside Pravda. With the present emphasis on 
the agricultural program, the farm newspapers have taken on prom- 
inence. Selskoye khozyaistvo (Agriculture), the new paper of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, has been given newsprint for a circulation 
of 1,000,000, placing it among the country’s top five. 


The newspaper hierarchy constitutes its own elaborate pecking 
order. Under the practice of ‘‘criticism and self-criticism’’ Soviet 
papers consider it their duty to scold or praise the newspapers stand- 
ing below them in the territorial-administrative scale. District paners 
are criticized by province papers, the province papers are taken to 
task in the columns of republic papers, and district, province and re- 
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public papers alike are berated or praised by the ‘‘central’’ press. 
Pravda alone is immune. 

A newspaper’s criticism of another paper is printed under the 
standing headline ‘‘ Review of the Press’’ or ‘‘In the Latest Mail.’’ A 
characteristic ‘‘Review of the Press’’ in Pravda attacked Udmurtskaya 
pravda, organ of a province party committee in the Urals, in these 
terms : 

The unplanned and not always wise news items and corres- 

pondence appearing in the paper’s ‘Party Life’ column do not give 
an idea of the full-blooded activity of the party organizations . 
How much the paper would gain from lively articles by party of- 
ficials if it printed them more often! . . . The Udmurt Province Party 
Committee, of course, reads its paper. Why do they tolerate the 
paper’s aloofness from the life of party organization? 


Since Stalin’s death there have been occasional instances in which 
a newspaper has defended itself against this kind of criticism. But 
only once has a Soviet paper talked back to Pravda. On December 9, 
1955, a Pravda editorial ridiculed a passage from an Izvestia article 
on corn growing. Next day Izvestia printed a rejoinder, complaining 
that Pravda had taken the passage out of context. 


Uniformity and Diversity 

Despite identity of editorial policy, there are marked differences 
in style and subject matter among Soviet newspapers. At one end of 
the scale stands Pravda, solemn, sober and omnipotent. At the other 
are the country’s four or five evening papers (their present number 
eannot be determined; they are forbidden for export). One such, the 
popular Vechernyaya Moskva (Evening Moscow), is newsy, sprightly, 
and regarded as ‘‘lightweight.’’ Komsomolskaya pravda, aimed at a 
youthful audience, has the liveliest make-up in the Soviet Union and 
is written in brighter and simpler style than most papers. Literatur- 
naya gazeta, dealing with many areas besides the literary, caters to 
intellectuals. 

But the outstanding feature of all the papers, despite the diversity 
of spheres with which they deal and the individual tone which each 
may seek to create, is the uniformity enforced upon them. In the 
franker post-Stalin atmosphere, Strepukhov admitted and criticized 
the uniformity, in an article in a May, 1955, issue of the magazine 
Kommumnist, although he carefully avoided touching on the reason: 

Before me lie several issues of province and territory news- 
papers published on the same day. Above all, one is arrested by the 
striking similarity of the papers. Like twins, they can hardly be 
distinguished from one another. If it were not for the masthead and 
the names of districts, factories and collective farms which are men- 
tioned, any one of the papers could be substituted for another, and 

neither the reader nor the staff itself would notice. 
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In any country, news services and syndicates are the channels, if 
not the reason, for standardization. Tass, the monopoly news service, 
distributes most of the copy which, appearing simultaneously and 
identically in papers throughout the U.S.S.R., creates an overwhelm- 
ing impression of uniformity. In the American press uniformity ap- 
pears mostly in widely syndicated features. In the Soviet press it is 
the features which differ from paper to paper, and the news display 
which is often identical, even to the phrasing, type, size and pase 
position of headlines. 

When William Benton, publisher of the Encyclopedia Zritannica, 
visited Tass director Nikolai G. Palgunov in Mosoow, he called 
Palgunov’s attention to copies of the previous day’s papers from all 
over the country. Each bore the identival headline in the identical 
type, size and page position, and tke same picture of the same event 
in the same size and position vn the page. Palgunov was visibly dis- 
comfited, reports Benton and insisted that the identity of headlines 
and pictures was only ‘‘coincidental.’’ 

The following day Benton mentioned the incident to Konstantin 
Gubiu, editor of Izvestia. Gubin laughed and said this was ‘‘com- 
pulsory news’’ with ‘‘Tass headlines’’— categories which, I might 
add, are well known to Soviet editors, who receive sealed instructions 
dictating the treatment of major stories. 


The Confidential News Report 


In lectures to journalism students at Moscow University Palgunov 
presented the Soviet view of news. His lectures were printed last year 
in a brochure entitled, ‘‘Fundamentals of News in the Newspaper — 
Tass and Its Role.’’ 

‘‘News must be organized,’’ he said, italicizing, ‘‘else it is news 
of mere events and happenstance. . . . News must not merely throw 
light on this or that fact or event — it must pursue a definite purpose. 
... News is agitation via facts. In selecting the news topic, the writer 
of the news story must proceed above all from the realization that 
not all facts and not just any event should be reported in the press.”’ 
Tass follows Palgunov’s advice that ‘‘not all facts’’ should be reported. 

In his lectures Palgunov noted that the Tass incoming file in 
1954 ranged from 670,000 to 700,000 words daily. The outgoing file 
for Soviet newspapers is only 60,000 words — 40,000 of domestic news 
and 20,000 of foreign. What happens to the balance of several hun- 
dred thousand words? A large part is duplication, for the incoming 
file evidently includes the reports of foreign news services with which 
Tass exchanges and which duplicate one another’s coverage. But a 
part goes into the Tass confidential news report, each page of it 
headlined in huge block letters, ‘‘Not for Publication.’’ At the end 
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of the day the mimeographed pages are collected by the messengers 
who distribute them, so that no copies may be retained by the editors 
and high officials who receive it for their own information. 

Whenever there has been a major Soviet statement, for example, 
Tass rounds up foreign comment. If the comment is unfavorable, 
Tass releases for publication such innocuous passages as ‘‘ All London 
newspapers print the Soviet declaration under large headlines on page 
one,’’ and then relegates to the confidential service the unfavorable 
editorial comments. Or it releases an item saying that ‘‘many French 
papers isdulge in gross fabrications, slander and distortion of the 
Soviet declaration,’’ and saves the substance of the adverse reaction 
for the confidential zeryice. 

This device has been ax. almost invariable rule in the Tass report- 
ing of United Nations debates. The Soviet delegate’s remarks are re- 
ported in extenso, the replies by foreign delegates are disposed of 
in a phrase such as ‘several delegates erudely attacked the Soviet 
position’’ — without mentioning what they said What they said goes 
into the ‘‘not for publication’’ service. 

A tremendous part of Tass reporting of foreign affairs consists 
of quotations from foreign newspapers. This enables the official] 
Soviet press to present views which it might be undiplomatic for it 
to express in its own name, and also adds the prestige of the foreign 
source to the Soviet argument. Anyone interested in the curious con- 
sequences of this practice can study the speeches of the late Andrei 
Vishinsky, which abound in quotations from the world press, and the 
columns of Pravda, where many of the quotations had appeared earlier 
under Tass datelines. The same passages quoted from foreign papers 
would then appear in Pravda a second time in the text of Vishinsky’s 
speeches. Tass is the feeder agency for such quotations. 


The “Operatives” and the "Instructors" 


The Tass domestic news service is divided into departments on 
functional lines: party news, Soviet news, industry and transport, 
agriculture, culture, military and sports, youth news, ete. The in- 
dividual newspaper staff is constructed on similar lines. Each of 
these departments or desks of the paper has a so-called ‘‘operative’’ 
staff of writers and reporters and a separate crew of ‘‘instructors.’’ 

The ‘‘operatives’’ are professional newspapermen selected for 
journalistic ability. The ‘‘instructors’’ are usually party men, risen 
from the ranks, who maintain contact with factories, farms and public 
organizations. Their job is to ‘‘make news’’ by organizing meetings 
and discussions at factories, clubs, and the like, and by obtaining 
statements from rank-and-file individuals carefully selected to rep- 
resent the public by their comments on a current topic or campaign 
that has been ordered from above. The campaigns are commonly aimed 
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at increasing the output of industry and agriculture or at whipping 
up public sentiment around a political slogan. 

Before the 19th party congress in 1952 the Soviet press ran one 
such campaign against graft and corruption. A large percentage of 
Jewish names appeared among the accused who were pilloried in the 
press. Newspaper editorials raised the ery, ‘‘Down with the Khains 
and Yaroshetskys!’’ (two men shot for peculation). When the ‘‘ Jewish 
doctors’ plot’? was proclaimed by the Soviet press, all newspapers 
broke into a spate of peculiar articles tying together the two themes 
of ‘‘plots’’ and petty embezzlement. Each article started with ref- 
erences to ‘‘foreign conspiracies’’ and to the Slansky trial in Czecho- 
slovakia, called for vigilance against enemies of the state, then sud- 
denly switched to vigilance against graft and corruption. By their 
similarity in papers throughout the country, the articles bore all the 
earmarks of a central campaign directed from the Kremlin. ‘‘Instrue- 
tors’’ set up indignation meetings which were reported in the press. 

After the ‘‘doctors’ plot’’ story was repudiated, the press put 
this campaign into reverse. The same prosecutors who had written of 
the need for ‘‘vigilance’’ now produced a flood of articles promising 
law observance and protection of the rights of the accused. News- 
papers exposed cases of arbitrary arrest and falsified evidence. 

The change was a healthy one, but it may be wondered whether 
a press system which can be manipulated so readily for one campaign, 
and then reversed, may not be turned around again just as easily. 
The style of the more political campaigns may be gauged from the 
following epithets, culled from Izvestia of July 14, 1953, describing 
Beria (without presenting any evidence) as ‘‘enemy of the party 
and the people,’’ ‘‘agent of international imperialism,’’ ‘‘degenerate 
and traitor,’’ ‘‘hireling of imperialism,’’ ‘‘foul degenerate,’’ ‘‘vile 
agent of international imperialism,’’ ‘‘traitor and adventurer,’’ ‘‘bour- 
geois degenerate,’’ ‘‘aceursed enemy of the people,’’ ‘‘lackey of im- 
perialism,’’ ‘‘despised degenerate,’’ ‘‘foul adventurer,’’ ‘‘hireling of 
foreign capital,’’ ‘‘eunning and evil enemy.’’ The same epithets had 
been used against Beria’s victims. 

It is notable that the current press campaign against the ‘‘ excesses 
of the cult of the individual’’ has not been waged in these terms, but 
with the utmost caution. The charges against the Stalin regime thus 
far have been presented gingerly, in vague generalities and with the 
roundabout phrasing exemplified by the euphemism ‘‘eult of the 
individual.’’ 


Planning a Newspaper a Month Ahead 


The chief of each department or desk of the Soviet newspaper 
draws up a plan listing the themes of the articles and some of the news 
stories which are to be carried for a month ahead. This is not just a 
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‘*futures book.’’ In drawing up these monthly plans the editors are 
guided by the topics raised in the speeches of party and government 
leaders, by the topics recommended each fortnight in the party-issued 
‘‘agitators’ handbooks,’’ and by direct briefing at party offices. 


Anniversaries and holidays are prominent in the plans of topics 
to be covered. The newspapers build issues, sometimes for several days 
in succession, around the anniversary of the revolution, May Day, 
Lenin’s birthday, Artillery Day, Tankmen’s Day, Air Fleet Day, Army 
Day, Navy Day, Miners’ Day, Railwaymen’s Day, Radio Day, Press 
Day (May 5th, anniversary of the founding of Pravda) and Physical 
Culture Day. 

When the party line calls for a particular current emphasis, an 
anniversary is used as a peg: several times during the cold war, Maxim 
Gorky’s birthday became the occasion for reprinting his caustic com- 
ments on America, which were written before the first world war. The 
date of such writings is ignored. On Press Day, 1953, Literaturnaya 
gazeta cited Dickens’ ‘‘Pickwick Papers,’’ as well as passages from 
Mark Twain, Balzac and Maupassant to depict the ‘‘venal,’’ ‘‘un- 
principled,’’ ‘‘shameless,’’ ‘‘sensation-hunting’’ press of other coun- 
tries, just as though the parody Eatanswill Gazette represented the 
British press of 100 years later. 


Sometimes the monthly editorial plan undergoes an unexpected 
change, as when the party’s propaganda and agitation department 
instructs editors to open up a new topic, hitherto banned or treated 
differently. For example, news of the destructiveness of atomic bombs, 
withheld for eight years, was disclosed in a rash of newspaper coverage 
in 1954. India’s independence, previously treated with mockery, be- 
eame a focal point for news and articles in 1955. 


The editor coordinates the monthly plans drawn up by the various 
departments and submits them to the party officialdom for confirma- 
tion. Then the department heads assign the topics to their staff 
writers and ‘‘instructors.’’ 

It may seem strange that a newspaper, presumably dedicated to 
printing the latest news, should be able to plan its contents by the 
month. But Palgunov’s definition of news must be remembered. 
Speed of coverage is not the most essential element in his definition, 
and competition in speed is not encouraged. Occasionally Pravda may 
disclose a story before other papers. The others find nothing embar- 
rassing in reprinting the Pravda account a day late. For five days, 
January 29-February 3, 1956, the entire Soviet press held up Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s reply to Bulganin on the proposal for a U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. pact, although the world press was filled with the news. Dur- 
ing those five days the Soviet papers conducted an ‘‘instructors’ ’’ cam- 
paign of set-up meetings in support of the Bulganin proposal, and 
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carefully edited comment from abroad, so that it would make sense 
both to those who knew of the President’s reply and to the public at 
large which did not know of it. Then, when the campaign had done 
its work and the Soviet counter-reply was ready, the Soviet press 
released the five-day-old story. 


The Editor's Day 


The Soviet editor perhaps should not be blamed for his shortcom- 
ings, for he has no easy time of it. Often the party drafts him for 
the job before he has acquired specialized professional training. Then 
he is shifted to other party jobs, when he has hardly begun his career 
in the press. The editorial on ‘‘The Soviet Journalist’’ in Partiinaya 
zhizn complains: 

Can editors of the district and city papers in the Dagestan 
Autonomous Republic improve and grow in their jobs if 43 per cent 
of them were shifted in 1953 and 61 per cent in 1954? In these two 
periods 29 per cent and 40 per cent of the editors in Rostov Province 
were replaced, and 30 per cent and 40 per cent in Tomsk Province. 
With such rapid turnover, it is not surprising that more than half of 
all the editors of district and city newspapers in the country have 
less than two years’ tenure in newspaper work. 


The Soviet editor-in-chief works late into the night, personally 
reading each line of proof. No page of the paper can go to press with- 
out his signature on the proof. He starts the next working day about 
noon, opening it with the letuchka, a ‘‘flying meeting’’ of the depart- 
ment heads, intended to last five or ten minutes. Usually it takes a 
half-hour to an hour, and it is devoted mostly to a searching post 
mortem on transgressions in the issue which he sent to press the night 
before. 

The editor’s day thus begins, as it ends, in anxiety over errors of 
commission or omission. The errors with which he is concerned are 
not errors of fact, except incidentally. They are the errors of failing 
to conform to the current party line, violating the detailed instructions 
which he has received concerning various kinds of news and comment, 
or publishing anything which can be construed as disrespectful of of- 
ficial policies, goals or personalities. For all these the editor is held 
responsible. 

When he opens the meeting, he has before him a confidential 
mimeographed bulletin critically reviewing all the newspapers pub- 
lished in the city or province, including his own. This bulletin is issued 
each day by a staff of critics maintained by the press division in the 
propaganda and agitation department of the highest local party body 
— in Moscow it is the bulletin of the central committee itself. 

Copies of this bulletin go to top party officials. It therefore 
behooves the editor to note and criticize any fault in his paper before 
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the party officials do so. Otherwise he may be caught without a ready 
declaration that punitive or corrective action has been taken. Occa- 
sionally the bulletin will have a good word to say for an issue of the 
paper, and then praise is meted out at the letwchka. 

The editor turns the floor over to the ‘‘eritic of the day.’’ The 
various department heads take turns at this job. Each department 
head has a copy of the day’s issue before him as the ‘‘critic’’ dissects 
it, column by column. 

Generally he starts with the editorial, traditionally occupying the 
two left-hand columns of page one. The editorial is normally the sub- 
ject of routine praise, since it is usually based on theses distributed 
by the party offices. Criticism is directed only at faults stemming 
from elaboration of the theses — the absence of local examples by way 
of illustration, for instance. Sometimes the completed editorial is 
handed to the newspaper by a party official or commissioned from 
him. Frequently provincial papers simply reprint the editorial from 
the preceeding day’s Pravda. 

The critic proceeds to the domestic news which fills the remainder 
of page one. Most of this comes from Tass, and therefore the criticism 
is confined to matters of selection and layout. 

The feature pages, pages two and three, however, are almost 
entirely the product of the paper’s own staff, and the letwchka crit- 
icism becomes intensive. Was sufficient prominence given to the re- 
port of a local party conference? Did the paper carry an ‘‘advice to 
propagandists’’ article, in line with the recent emphasis on political 
study by the public? Did the article place too much stress on a cer- 
tain political formulation, or not enough? Did the letters to the editor 
fail to deal with an industrial or farm problem to which attention has 
been called in the latest speeches of party leaders? Was the tone of 
the satirical sketch too negative —that is, did it fail to point out 
favorable aspects and progress, to balance its irony? Did the article 
on technical problems in industry point up the need for greater ef- 
ficiency? Did the author remember that the new line is to admit and 
heed the technical achievements of foreign lands? And did he add 
the proper qualification that, while learning from foreign technology, 
Soviet people must guard against foreign ideological influences? 

Page four, the last page, evokes relatively little discussion. This 
page is given over primarily to the foreign news distributed by Tass, 
ordinarily with one article of comment on foreign affairs. In the 
capital, the commentary on foreign affairs may have been ordered 
from a writer close to the Foreign Ministry, and it must always be 
approved at the ministry before publication. In smaller cities the 
foreign affairs commentary is received from the Tass feature syndicate 
or, like the editorial, reprinted from Pravda or Izvestia. 

The remainder of page four is a column of miscellany — a few 
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items of sports news, rarely over a paragraph long; perhaps an obit- 
uary ; announcements of the appointment and dismissal of officials and 
ambassadors, and a one-paragraph account of a criminal trial. The 
crime news is omitted during the week of May Day and the week of 
the anniversary of the revolution, on holidays, and on other occasions 
when mention of crime might mar a solemn or festive tone. 


The Silent Interview 


The letuchka over, the editor calls in department heads to lay out 
the inside pages for the next day’s paper and to line up future plans. 
Staff members covering ministries and other news sources set out on 
their beats. There they obtain prepared handouts signed by the head 
of the institution or office. Press conferences used to be extraordinary 
rarities. They are still uncommon, but no longer extraordinary. They 
are not held at the top level, as are presidential and cabinet members’ 
press conferences in Washington, nor at periodic intervals. Interviews 
are usually in Q.-and-A. form, with both questions and answers sub- 
mitted in writing. The interviewer may never see the man he has 
interviewed. 


In the art department a photographer and retoucher may be 
piecing together a picture of the presidium of a party or government 
session. In Stalin’s day the figures in such a picture used to be moved 
about by the retoucher with knife and paste, so that the left-to-right 
caption would present the persons in the desired rank and order. Some 
of the retouching in Soviet newspaper illustration is difficult and 
ingenious. The most famous example was the picture of Stalin, Mao 
and Malenkov in intimate pose. It was printed during the brief 
Malenkov buildup immediately after Stalin’s death. This composo- 
graph was put together from the figures in a photo first published 
three years earlier, in which Malenkov actually had been standing in 
a group a goodly distance from the other two. Newspapers outside 
the Soviet Union exposed this composograph for a fake. But they 
overlooked the fact that the original picture of three years earlier had 
itself been a composograph. 


While the reporters and cameraman are assembling copy for the 
issue, the editor may be attending a briefing session at party head- 
quarters. Meanwhile, one of the department heads, assigned to write 
the editorial of the day, is turning it out according to a deadly pat- 
tern which Strepukhov has described in Kommunist : 


The overwhelming majority are written in stereotyped, dry, 
bureaucratic style. Newspaper editors do not find simple and sincere 
words for the readers, and generally address not the masses, but 
local officials, often in a tone of command. Take editorials on agri- 
cultural problems, for example. The approach of all the newspapers 
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is the same. As a rule, they speak first of the importance of the 
current agricultural campaign. Outstanding collective farms and 
districts are mentioned. Then comes the invariable ‘however’: ‘How- 
ever, far from everywhere is genuine concern shown * * *’ — and 
several unfavorable examples are cited. The conclusion follows: ‘Such 
a situation is intolerable.’ At the end a directive is laid down: ‘Party 
and Soviet organizations must—,’ ‘Collective farm managers are re- 
quired—.’ 


Check and Double Check 


While the inside pages, with their feature material, are being 
made up at the shop, Tass has been sending its file of news. The de- 
partment heads and a night editor select from the Tass copy. But 
often the selection is not left to their judgment. The editor may re- 
ceive a wax-sealed envelope from the party offices containing instruc- 
tions on the required display of a particular item. 

In the late evening the ‘‘editor on duty’’ comes to work. He is a 
department head or member of the editorial board to whom this post 
has been assigned for this night. In the absence of the editor-in-chief 
he is responsible for seeing that party instructions and ‘‘kill’’ orders 
from Tass are followed. Page proofs begin to arrive about 9 or 10 p.m., 
and he reads each line and signs the proofs, while the censor is doing 
the same thing in another room. 

The ‘‘editor on duty’’ is concerned chiefly with political emphasis 
and ‘‘the line,’’ and secondarily with questions of censorship and 
detail. The censor, politely called the ‘‘political editor,’’ works in a 
more restricted framework. He must adhere to detailed instructions 
and cannot use his own judgment or initiative. He can only follow 
the letter of his orders. Often he takes extraordinarily fine precau- 
tions, scrutinizing photos, for instance, under a magnifying glass. 
Among the censor’s standing orders are bans on statistics of births, 
deaths, divorces, and the kind and number of crimes, but recent de- 
mands, made at the 20th party congress, for less suppression of pop- 
ulation statistics, suggested that at least population figures may some 
day be released. 

When two or more page proofs have been signed by the ‘‘editor 
on duty,’’ they are sent to the editor-in-chief, usually at home, where 
he may be resting or working. He, too, reads and signs each page. 
About 2 or 3 a.m. all four pages are complete, with the signatures of 
‘editor on duty,’’ censor and editor-in-chief. But in the pressroom 
there is still another check: the first copies off the presses are com- 
pared with the signed proofs, to be certain that no changes have been 
made and no errors have crept in between the time the proofs were 
approved and the time the presses began to roll. And the next morn- 
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ing the letuchka inspects the pages once more, while the reviewers at 
the party offices scan them. 


The Reversible Line 


By the nature of his duties and his responsibilities as a party man, 
the Soviet editor is thus much more of a censor than the censor him- 
self. The latter deals with details. The editor concentrates on seeing 
to it that the whole paper, tone and all, conforms to the current party 
line. 

For all of the controls and censorship, however, the Soviet press 
sometimes defeats itself. Its silences and omissions place a high value 
on rumor, that antibody which censorship creates in the social organ- 
ism. Eventually a considerable part of the omissions, silences and 
distortions become known to the public, if only through reversal of 
the party line, as in the case of Stalin or, perhaps less spectacularly, 
of Tito — hero one day, villain the next, and now courted for a friend 
and ally. In these circumstances many readers may well have learned 
to see a double image on the printed page: not merely what is printed 
(or what is omitted, if it can be deduced), but why. 

Since Stalin’s death Soviet newspapers have been notably freer 
and livelier in tone. The satirical sketch, hard-hitting and often witty, 
has come back in force after long neglect. The descriptive essay has 
produced some fresh and thoughtful writing, compared with the shal- 
low and rosy picture which it drew in Stalin’s time. Its writers have 
begun to concern themselves with serious problems of bureaucracy 
and human relations. Some of the bombast is gone from the press. 
The newspapers generally have been encouraged to criticize a some- 
what higher level of officialdom than in the recent past — up to the 
level of the lesser ministers — and to strike out more vigorously. One 
senses a determined effort by Soviet editors to respond to demands 
for greater vigor and at the same time to comply with definite re- 
straints upon the crusading spirit. 

By comparison with Stalin’s later years, the change is impressive ; 
by comparison with an independent press, the shift is slight and slow. 
Most important of all, it can be reversed at will from above, just as it 
was started from above. 


Yet, in spite of everything, the Soviet press is worthy of the most 
eareful study. It is, after all, our basic source of information on 
Soviet life. Except for slight contact with Soviet leaders at diplomatic 
receptions and limited opportunities for personal observation, the 
foreign correspondents in Moscow are largely confined to the press 
as their source. Carefully analyzed, it can be surprisingly informa- 
tive — ‘‘the next best thing to first-hand observation,’’ as one promi- 
nent scholar put it. The very silences and suppressions are at least as 
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significant as what is published. Even at the high school level, a crit- 


ical comparison of the leading Soviet dailies with the leading Amer- 
ican dailies is a vivid lesson. 


The Challenge 


Since the time when the ‘‘Geneva spirit’’ became a means of 
Soviet pressure for a respite in which to consolidate gains, the Soviet 
leaders have been calling over and over for ‘‘cultural exchange.’’ 


Moreover, they have specifically mentioned exchange of news and ideas 
several times. 


It is all very well to exchange musicians, delegations of techni- 
cians, and chess players, but, to be meaningful, any exchange must 
include exchange of ideas and news. The genuine test of Soviet inten- 
tions regarding cultural exchange would be a challenge to open ex- 
change of newspapers. 


What would happen if a great English-language newspaper 
should offer to publish Pravda in English for distribution in the 
Western world, in exchange for unhampered public sale of an identical 
number of copies of representative Western dailies in the Soviet Union? 

Every pertinent statement by Soviet leaders at the recent 20th 
party congress suggested that they are retreating from their previous 
bold talk of exchanging news and ideas and that they would not dare 
to take up such a proposal. Contact, they explained at ihe congress, 
should extend to the fields of the arts and sciences, but the purity of 
the ideology must be maintained and ‘‘ideological infiltration’’ pre- 
vented. 

Even though the answer should prove to be a foregone conclusion, 
the challenge should be made. Are the Soviet leaders willing to put 
on display before the world not just the ‘‘export’’ publications which 
they tailor to foreign consumption, but what they tell their people at 
home each day? Are they willing to let their public have access to 
foreign news and views? 

If the above seems too ambitious a proposal, it might be narrowed 
down to an exchange of a single article a week. What if a great Ameri- 
ean daily, such as the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, to name one at random, 
offered to publish an article by a Soviet newspaperman, writer or 
political figure once a week if in exchange a Soviet newspaper of 
comparable standing were to print an article of the same length by 
an American newspaperman or political figure on the same subject? 
The two articles might appear side by side in both papers simul- 
taneously, thus providing a public forum for genuine exchange of 
ideas and information. 

There is a Soviet precedent for this in the appearance in Pravda 
March 29, 1956, of an article ou disarmament, written by Bertrand 
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Russell and taking issue with some aspects of the Soviet stand on this 
question. This article was accompanied by a reply by Soviet Academi- 
cian D. V. Skobeltsyn. 

But this instance was an isolated one. Some idea of the Soviet 
barriers in the way of any exchange such as is outlined above may be 
obtained from the fact that if a St. Lowis Post-Dispatch were to make 
such a proposal, its opposite number in the Soviet Union might turn 
out to be the Leningrad Pravda or some other newspaper which the 
Soviet authorities still do not permit to be exported. This is not an 
insuperable barrier —there are other Soviet newspapers that might 
be considered logical opposite numbers to a Post-Dispatch, papers 
which do not suffer this handicap of an export ban — but it is cited 
as evidence of the Soviet journalistic and political intransigence that 
must be overcome before mutual understanding and exchange could 
be even faintly possible. 

Here, in the dare to open up channels of contact, is—if we but 
realize it —a possibility of confronting the present Soviet leadership 
with its own challenge of ‘‘ peaceful competition’’ of the two systems. 








“THE THUNDERER" 


by Lindsay Rogers 


Lindsay Rogers, Burgess Professor of Public Law at Columbia University, 
is the author of many works, including "Crisis Government" and "The 
Pollsters." 


‘‘Writers in newspapers resemble the guests at a masquerade, 
who, by disguising their faces, are able to comment with freedom, 
and without fear of consequences, upon the errors or foibles of their 
neighbors. They are, as it were, disembodied voices, admonishing 
people of their faults or omissions — like ‘the airy tongues that syllable 
men’s names,’ which, in times of alarm and superstition, have been 
heard to give warning of public danger.’’ Such, more than a century 
ago, was the opinion expressed by Sir George Cornewall Lewis. He 
thought it dangerous that persons writing in studied concealment 
could be exempt from checks of personal accountability and that they 
had opportunities to vent their private resentments and gratify their 
private friendships. 

But there is something to be said on the other side, and it was put 
forcibly by Thomas Barnes, who became editor of The Times in 1819 
and before his death in 1841 had created a great newspaper. Anon- 
ymous writing, Barnes believed, enabled the public to obtain ‘‘a full 
and free discussion without any mixture of that egotism and self- 
intrusion which are almost inseparable from the compositions of any 
individual writer in his own personal character.’’ For the most part 
The Times of London still holds to this principle. Its competitors at 
home and its counterparts in other countries have been gradually 
abandoning anonymity, and a newspaper’s personality is thus no longer 
principally shaped by the width and accuracy of its news coverage, 
its soundness of editorial judgment, or its complete irresponsibility. 
A newspaper’s personality is now determined in large measure by 
the names on the stalls in its stable of contributors. 

Even the news services have abandoned anonymity and frequently 
attach the names of the correspondents to the foreign dispatches that 
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pour into the offices of American newspapers at the rate, it is said, of 
80,000 words a day. Those of us who are alive midway in the 20th 
century and who do not live behind the iron or the bamboo curtains 
cannot complain that our newspapers are inadequately informed on 
happenings in foreign countries. If we live in a community without 
a good newspaper — and most Americans do live behind a curtain — 
only a small percentage of the 80,000 words will reach our eyes. 

But when they reach us in profusion, what kinds of words are 
they? Many of them come from, or at least are about, countries which 
impose censorships that are of varying degrees of effectiveness, and 
we have no means of knowing what the dispatches would have said if 
they had not been mutilated. Many of the words are sheer propaganda, 
sometimes so identified and sometimes not. Countries with a com- 
pletely free press keep much information from us. Historians tell us 
that Lord Palmerston was much franker with the House of Commons 
and with the press than was Sir Edward Grey sixty years later; and 
we have as yet little means of determining whether Sir Edward Grey’s 
measure of frankness was less scanty than the candor of Sir Anthony 
Eden or, in our own country, say, of Messrs. Dean Acheson and John 
Foster Dulles. 


I 


Taking his idea from Herodotus, Gibbon could write: ‘‘The tid- 
ings of misfortune fly with a rapid wing: yet such was the extent of 
Constantinople that the more distant quarters may prolong for some 
moments the happy ignorance of their ruin.’’ In his History of Eng- 
land, Macaulay gives a fascinating account of the difficulties of 
transmitting intelligence in the reign of Charles II. Of the news- 
papers which appeared during the fight over the Exclusion Bill, none 
came out more than twice a week and none exceeded a single small 
sheet. News was obtained from coffee houses, and people outside of 
London got their information from personal correspondence or from 
news letters. It was a memorable day, says Macaulay, when ‘‘the first 
news letter from London was laid on the table of the only coffee room 
in Cambridge. At the seat of a man of fortune of the country, the 
news letter was impatiently expected. Within a week after it had 
arrived it had been thumbed by twenty families.’’! A century and a 
half later, American troops would fight and win the Battle of New 


1 It is curious that our generation has seen a rebirth of newsletters, the most pop- 
ular of which, I suppose, is the Kiplinger one. There are scores of them. Some profess 
to give “inside” information which more frequently than not is old hat material writ- 
ten in staccato style. Some give information to special groups that want details on steel, 
textiles, toothpaste, and so on. A ready market is found among executives who can 
pay the cost out of corporate profits. 
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Orleans without knowing that a peace treaty had been signed at Ghent. 
Not so now. 

Should we welcome the change or should we agree with Robert 
Hutchins, who has said: ‘‘The extraordinary development of the tele- 
gram, the telephone, the radio, the motion picture and airmail in our 
time has done as much as any single factor to disrupt international 
relations and exacerbate wounded feelings throughout the world’’? 
Speed is of the essence. The wire services boast when they secure a 
“*beat’’ of a few seconds rather than of a few minutes, but they did 
not boast when they reported the endings of the first and second Ger- 
man wars. In 1918 the United Press had a ‘‘beat’’ of four days, and 
in 1945 the Associated Press one of nine days. 


When the reporting is on more complicated events, haste frequently 
makes for falsity, and always for incompleteness. Haste means that 
there is no time to separate impressions from convictions or hunches 
from reasoned conclusions. The educated man, as Newton Baker 
defined him, was one who withheld judgment until all the facts were 
in. This is difficult even for the most sophisticated of us and cannot 
be expected of the nursery which, in a democratic state, as Bismarck 
said, rules the household. Moreover, the information that we get (or 
fail to get) from the press does not seep in or, when it does, seeps out 
quickly. Polls have shown that 54 per cent of the British and 
French electorates (not the nurseries only) gave the wrong name of 
the political party in power in Washington; that during the second 
German war a majority of Americans thought that Eire was a bellig- 
erent, and that three years after the publication of the first Korean 
casualty list a majority in the United States could not identify Syng- 
man Rhee. Sixty-eight per cent of a sample of the American electorate 
told inquirers that they had never heard of Point Four. 

When he was foreign editor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
Joseph Barnes declared that: ‘‘Foreign correspondents are seldom well 
enough educated for the jobs that they do’’ and acquire their knowl- 
edge ‘“‘by a kind of osmosis that would make any good sociologist, 
economist, or public opinion analyst shudder.’’ He added: ‘‘Some- 
times the results can also make an intelligent reader shudder.’’ Lester 
Markel, Sunday Editor of The New York Times, does not disagree. He 
says: 

The fact is, and it needs to be faced frankly, that much inter- 
national reporting is bad and that the editing fails to correct it — 
even, for circulation reasons, encourages it. In my trips abroad I 
have been distressed that so much of this international news — news 


that is of such vital importance, news upon which our public opinion 
is made —is inadequately and ununderstandably presented. 


I have been distressed at the immaturity of some of the report- 
ing, the lack of background, the blitheness with which the corres- 
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pondent with neither the language nor the perspective will plunge 
into a complex issue. In short, I have been distressed that the report- 


ing on the whole does not give a fair and accurate picture of events 
and people. 


Those who want to keep their minds from being giddy confront for- 
midable obstacles. Unhappily in respect of what the newspaper press 
tells us, we cannot say with Omar Khayyam, ‘‘Unborn tomorrow and 
dead yesterday,’’ nor ‘‘Born today and dead tomorrow.’’ No. The 
evil that careless reporters do lives after them. 

Governments have always thought it necessary to give their peo- 
ples some information —to keep them quiet or to gain their support. 
Canning was the first British Foreign Secretary to seek popular back- 
ing, and his opposite numbers on the Continent — Metternich, for 
example — thought that this was vulgar. Nowadays every modern 
government spends millions of dollars on publicizing its own activities, 
abroad as well as at home, and sometimes offends by expressing views 
on matters that other governments think are their domestic concerns. 
To a man in high office — even to a man in a bestarred uniform — 
the public relations adviser has become more important than his phy- 
sician or his confessor. In recent months, James A. Hagerty — 
although refusing star billing in the Denver-Gettysburg-Washington- 
Augusta drama, has played a more crucial role than the decision or 
non-decision-makers, whoever they may have been. 

Given the loquacity of governments, a warning from the days 
when reticence was the rule becomes more important: ‘‘There is one 
safeguard known generally to the wise which is an advantage and 
security to all, but especially to democracies. What is it?’’ Demos- 
thenes asked this question, and his answer was: ‘‘Distrust.’’ The 
most famous vestryman that St. Pancras parish ever had —he once 
had to pawn his spoons, he spent a great deal of time in the British 
museum, and for a period he was a foreign correspondent of The New 
York Tribune? — said that, if the housewife counted the eggs she 
bought, the journalist should be equally skeptical of the professions 
that governments made in respect of what they were doing and the rea- 
sons therefor. ‘‘The Quai D’Orsay denies it. Therefore it must be true.’’ 
This was a current saying before the Kaiser’s war. Now, when the 
problem is one of affirmations rather than of denials, we should re- 
member that, while a lie is always an abomination unto the Lord, it is 
sometimes thought to be of present help in times of trouble, and 
present-day statesmen are not without their troubles. Who said that 
“‘The art of governing mankind consists in being able to deceive 
them’’? 


2 Karl Marx. 
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There was one English newspaper which for years was pre-emi- 
nent in foreign reporting — The Times.® It has recently published a 
history of itself that deserves the careful consideration of every stu- 
dent of international affairs, not only because of the glories it 
chronicles, but also because of the apostasies which it handsomely ad- 
mits and which it explains but does not attempt to excuse. To some his- 
torians what I have called ‘‘glories’’ seemed quite the opposite. In 
his The Origins of the World War, for example, Sidney B. Fay says 
that ‘‘An underlying cause of the War was the poisoning of public 
opinion by the newspaper press in all of the great countries.’’ To this 
judgment the authors of the History devote considerable attention. 
What do they do? Analyze judgments expressed by ‘‘The Thunderer’”’ 
in editorials? Not at all. The discussion is under the heading, 
‘*Saunders at Berlin.’”* 

George Saunders became a Berlin correspondent for The Times 
in January, 1897, and he began to report what he considered Ger- 
many’s malevolent intentions towards Great Britain. The foreign 
editorship of The Times had long been a post not much less important 
than that of the editor. It was held by men like Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace and Sir Valentine Chirol, who had done their tours of duty 
as correspondents on the Continent. In 1914, Wickham Steed became 
foreign editor. He was in the great tradition of The Times’ foreign cor- 
respondents. Educated in German and French universities, he was 
thoroughly familiar with the Continent and he served as correspondent 
in Berlin, Rome and Vienna until called to London. Northcliffe made 
him editor in 1919. Men like Steed, Wallace and Chirol justified 
the claim that in Printing House Square there was always some 
specialist ‘‘with a completer understanding of European and world 
politics than the Prime Minister or the Foreign Secretary.’’ Indeed, in 
his autobiography, Lloyd George recalled that Northcliffe once bragged 
to him about The Times having a better organization ‘‘for obtaining 


3 The History of The Times, written and published at the office of The Times, 
Printing House Square, London, Vol. I, 1785-1841 (1935); Vol. II, 1841-1884 (1939); 
Vol. III, 1884-1912 (1947); Vol. IV, Part I, 1912-1920; Part II, 1921-1948 (1952). 

4 Vol. III, pp. 800-809. I cannot deal with the controversy here but these pages 
give a better bibliography than is to be found in any traditional history, and analyze 
the charges (similar to Fay’s) made by such American scholars as O. J. Hale, Germany 
and the Diplomatic Revolution (1931); Publicity and Diplomacy (1940); E. Malcolm 
Carroll, French Public Opinion and Foreign Affairs, 1870-1914 (1931); and many 
German monographs and doctoral dissertations. On what was written by The Times 
correspondents, and on what the Foreign Editor had to say in the notes and comments 
that came from his pen, the authors of the History give this warning: “Newspapers 
can only be used as a historical source when one has in each case examined and weighed 
the various influences on the production of the paper,” adding “That these in- 
fluences cannot be scientifically weighed without reference to the correspondence be- 
tween the proprietorial, managing and executive departments of the newspaper with 
its agents at home and abroad.” The historians did not ask to see the correspondence. 
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foreign news that mattered than the cumbersome, costly and ineffec- 
tive machinery of the Foreign Office.’’ Lloyd George added that there 
was ‘‘too much truth in his observation.’’ Years before, de Blowitz, 
the most famous but not the most modest of The Times’ foreign cor- 
respondents, was accustomed to say: ‘‘Bismarck and I are the most 
important men in Europe.’’ Listeners thought this vain but were 
not inclined to argue the point. 

Northcliffe died in 1922, Steed retired, and Geoffrey Dawson came 
back.> Then in 1928, Steed’s successor as foreign editor died, and 
Dawson did not fill the place. In the words of the History: ‘‘He re- 
jected the idea that foreign policy by its nature required that a man 
be set aside to give his whole time to the study of its complexities, and 
preferred to rely upon his personal intuitions.’’ Dawson’s interests, 
as well as his intuitions, centered in the Conservative Party and on 
the Empire. The Times became far more of a party organ than ever 
before, and the editor’s concern lest imperial ties loosen made him 
judge Great Britain’s foreign policy, not in terms of whether it was 
wise but in terms of whether the Dominions would give it their im- 
mediate, unanimous and wholehearted support. He brought in, as 
assistant editor, R. M. Barrington-Ward, and of him the History says 
that ‘‘emphasis on ethics was rooted’’ in his character and ‘‘forbade 
him to consider national or international action in terms of material 
power separated from a higher principle than itself.’’ 

Although not so imperial-phile as Dawson, Barrington-Ward had 
a profound distaste for the Treaty of Versailles and a desire to im- 
prove Germany’s position under it. He did not see that concessions, 
perhaps justified if made to a republican Germany that would not 
abuse them at once, would be extremely and immediately dangerous if 
made to Hitler. The result was that, so far as was disclosed, the editors 
of The Times believed in a make-believe Germany, in a creation of 
their pious hopes. It is not too much to say that they based their facts 
on their conclusions. And in this apostasy there was another cireum- 
stance of great importance —the old school tie and personal friend- 
ship. The History prints a letter from Dawson to ‘‘Dear Edward”’ 
(Halifax) expressing concern over ‘‘Neville’s’’ (Chamberlain’s) 
health. The Times did not receive its inspiration from the government 
as some charged. This was not necessary, for party loyalty plus per- 
sonal affection — perhaps it should be the other way around — turned 
The Times from ‘‘The Thunderer’” into a servile mouthpiece of timid 


5 He had been a correspondent in South Africa, a leader writer, and editor from 
1912 to 1919. 

6 The nickname had not been given to the paper in praise but rather in derision; 
not because The Times had fulminated in defense of British interests but because it 
became angry when it thought it detected official laxity in the investigation of the 
sudden death of a noble peer whose peeress had been finding consolation with ‘an 
illustrious personage.” 
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politicians, and this during a period when, more than ever before, Eng- 
land needed its greatest journalistic voice to preach virtue, freedom, 
power. As the authors say, the more bitingly by understating: ‘‘the 
degree of optimism shown’’ towards Germany ‘‘would have appeared 
singular’’ to great correspondents like Saunders, Chirol, and Steed. It 
would have seemed singular to John Thadeus Delane, the second editor 
of The Times, who thought that an editor’s duty was ‘‘to present to 
his readers not such things as statecraft would wish them to know, but 
the truth as near as he can ascertain it.’’ 

Germany had legitimate grievances that must be satisfied and 
then all would be well. Increased expenditures on British armament? 
Quite unnecessary! The editor even shied away from the word ‘‘re- 
armament”’ and preferred to say ‘‘re-equipment.’’ When, in 1938, the 
Sudeten question became critical, The Times was willing, even anxious, 
to sacrifice Czechoslovakia. While negotiations were at their most 
delicate stage, when Benes had given the Sudeten leaders all they asked 
for, and when Halifax and Lord Runciman (head of the British mediat- 
ing mission in Prague) still thought — quite wrongly, because Hitler 
had already decided on war—that they might save Czechoslovakia 
from dismemberment, The Times came out for such a solution. On Sep- 
tember 7, 1938, it published a famous — or infamous — leader that was 
universally thought to be inspired, and that the Foreign Office felt 
called upon to disavow. Since The Times still has a passion for anonym- 
ity and the History names no living persons save managers and edi- 
tors, there will be no specification here of the identity of the leader 
writer who prepared the first draft. Dawson made changes, and one 
of the History’s many interesting illustrations is a facsimile of a sheet 
of paper on which the words that follow in italics appear in the editor’s 
handwriting. The leader said in part: The Germans ‘‘do not find them- 
selves at ease within the Czechoslovak Republic. In that case it might 
be worth while for the Czechoslovak Government to consider whether 
they should exclude altogether the project, which has found favor in 
some quarters, of making Czechoslovakia a more homogeneous State by 
the secession of that fringe of alien population who are contiguous to 
the nation with which they are united by race .. . The advantages to 
Czechoslovakia of becoming a homogeneous State might conceivably 
outweigh the obvious disadvantages of losing the Sudeten German dis- 
tricts of the borderland.’’ 

Three weeks later came Munich and the following March Hitler 
marched into Prague. I have forgotten whether in his New Yorker 
Christmas greetings of 1938, Frank Sullivan included The Times when 
he paid his respects to ‘‘every moral eunuch, who had a hand in the 
pact of Munich,’’ and added that ‘‘the rhyme is bad but the pact is 
worse; what was Neville’s plane will be Europe’s hearse.’ And so 
it was. 
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III 


In their account of the sorry role that The Times played when 
Great Britain was heading toward disaster, the anonymous authors 
of the History do not conceal or palliate. ‘‘The paper’s comments on 
day-to-day policy during the crucial period,’’ they say, ‘‘were bound 
hand and foot by political expediency and personal loyalty.’’ There 
was no “‘sense of history strong enough to relate the circumstances of 
the day to those of the past, and to distinguish permanent national 
interests from temporary party expedients.’’ There was no ‘‘broad 
enough view of contemporary politics to enable The Times to indicate 
in what direction history was tending.’’ 

That in 1952 The Times used such words must restore the confi- 
dence of those who in the ‘thirties wondered at the apostasy of a 
newspaper which had rightly been called ‘‘the thunderer,’’ and which 
Lloyd George described as the ‘‘most influential journal in the King- 
dom.’’ The historian, as Lord Acton reminds us, must ‘‘fight against 
temptations special to his mode of life: temptations from Country, 
Class, Church, College, Party,’’ and he thought that ‘‘the most respect- 
able of these influences are the most dangerous.’’ That was so in the 
ease of The Times, and the mischief done was greater than the dis- 
service of the historian who is intellectually dishonest about the past. 
For the chronicler of contemporary events — the journalist — helps to 
shape the future. What he writes or fails to write can influence peoples 
and statesmen, and they, in the return, determine whether, in Gibbon’s 
phrase, history is to be more than ‘‘the register of the crimes, follies, 
and misfortunes of mankind.’’ 








THE INDIAN PRESS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


By K. Balaraman 


Mr. K. Balaraman is Special Correspondent in the United States of 
THE HINDU, an important English-language newspaper published in 
Madras, India. Mr. Balaraman has been a newspaperman for 24 years 
and has been covering the United States and the United Nations for the 
last eight years. He is the President of the Foreign Press Association 
and a past President of the UN Correspondents Association. 


One of the most potent democratic forces at work in India today 
is the press. It is a free press, as completely free as that of any other 
country in the world, despite some abridgment of its freedom in one 
or two specific spheres by constitutional amendment in 1951. The 
press has accepted these restrictions under strong protest but also in 
the knowledge that Prime Minister Nehru, stout-hearted defender of 
fundamental liberties that he is, will not invoke them unless he is 
convinced it is the only recourse for redressing a particularly serious 
situation. This assumption has proved correct in practice. 

It should be normal for any champion of freedom of the press 
to prick up his ears at the very mention of its abridgment, but the 
restrictions written into the Indian Constitution have so far been 
observed more in their invocation than in their enforcement. Of these 
restrictions, one falls in the sphere of foreign policy: Article 19 of the 
Constitution, as amended, gives the State power to impose ‘‘reasonable 
restrictions’’ on the exercise of freedom of speech and expression ‘‘in 
the interests of the security of the State, friendly relations with foreign 
States, public order, decency or morality, or in relation to contempt 
of court, defamation or incitement of an offense.’’ 

Applied literally, this restriction could be used to gag press 
criticism of many aspects of the Government’s foreign policy. But it 
has not worked out that way, nor was it so intended. Except in one or 
two extreme cases, where journals which made personal attacks against 
heads of friendly states were curbed by the Government, the press 
has never had occasion to withhold legitimate criticism of any coun- 
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try nor cause to feel inhibited by restrictions while criticising the 
policies of any foreign country. 

Mr. Nehru, it must be said, is fully conscious of the role that a 
free press can play in the development of the nation. As one of the 
leaders of the Indian struggle for independence, which derived a large 
part of its momentum from the inspiring support of the press — often 
at great risk of suppression — he has come to have much respect for 
the press and its inherent strength. A press which could stand up to 
and fight Britain, one of the mightiest imperialist powers the human 
race has ever known, should command anybody’s respect. 

The close relationship existing in pre-independence days between 
the press, on the one hand, and Mr. Nehru and other leaders of the in- 
dependence movement, on the other, has continued since the latter took 
over the reins of government. Mr. Nehru, who besides being Prime 
Minister is also Foreign and Defense Minister, has set up machinery 
for consultation with editors of principal newspapers in the country. 

The All India Newspaper Editors Conference, which is the In- 
dian variation of the American Publishers Association — for in India 
publisher and editor are usually one and the same — has a Foreign 
Affairs Committee consisting of editors of the leading newspapers. 
Mr. Nehru meets with this Committee periodically, often in closed 
session, and discusses with it what his Government has been doing and 
is aiming to do in the field of foreign affairs. 

That a close relationship exists between the Government and the 
press should not be taken to mean that the press supports everything 
that the Government does. On the contrary. The Indian press is fully 
conscious that— while before the country’s independence the main 
responsibility was to bring about the eviction of Britain, which meant 
working hand in hand with the leaders of the freedom struggle — the 
main responsibility now, with independence, is to see that the people’s 
hard-won freedom is not lost and that their fundamental rights are not 
curtailed by the Government. The press, therefore, keeps a vigilant eye 
on the actions of the Government. 


The Indian Press as Opposition 


The Government party in India, namely, the Congress Party, is 
today so powerful and all-pervasive that there is no opposition worth 
naming, either in Parliament or outside, and the multi-party system 
which India is supposed to have is for all practical purposes function- 
ing as a one-party system at the present moment. The result is that the 
Indian press often finds itself playing the role of an unofficial but 
constructive opposition. Thus it has been able to influence the shaping 
of Government policies. In the field of foreign policy, however, it must 
be admitted, the press has not been able to give direction as much as 
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it has in the field of domestic affairs. The Indian press is generally con- 
tent to go along with the Government on foreign affairs. In examining 
the reasons for this, almost the first thing which occurs to one is the 
fact that there have been very few developments in the field of foreign 
affairs on which the press could have taken a different stand from 
that of the Government. 

In Western eyes, the most contentious aspect of Mr. Nehru’s 
foreign policy in the cold war is his non-alignment with either the West 
or the East. It is true that some newspapers in India do not approve 
of this either, and may wish him to adopt a more pro-Western attitude 
and be a little more wary of Russia and China. But if they seldom 
attempt to express this view vigorously it is because — as was explained 
to me by one distinguished editorial writer on a great Indian liberal 
paper —they do not know to what extent a pro-Western policy will 
bring in good dividends for India, and also because such a view has 
found very little expression within Parliament. The same editorial 
writer went on to say that ‘‘The Hindu Mahasabha, a political party of 
militant Hindus, which might be regarded as the one element that 
might provide a right-wing leadership in India and which might have 
favored a pro-Western and anti-Soviet foreign policy, has not ventured 
to advocate such policy ever since the United States entered into 
a military alliance with Pakistan.’’ The source quoted above also 
felt that ‘‘the U.S.-Pakistan alliance is largely instrumental in strength- 
ening what may appear to be a more definite pro-Soviet leaning in 
Mr. Nehru’s policy. In the face of American policy both in Pakistan 
and Southeast Asia, no section of the press is able to take a stand 
against Mr. Nehru’s policy even if it feels that there are dangers in 
too close an association with the Soviet bloc.’’ 

Since India herself, until recently, was groaning under the dead 
weight of colonialism, the colonial issue is very dominant in Indian 
thinking today. In failing, both within the United Nations and outside 
it, to take a strong stand against colonialism, the United States has also 
discouraged the Indian press from supporting the West or from urging 
the Government to adopt a more pro-Western policy. In most Asian 
eyes, colonialism is as much an evil as communism is in American eyes. 


While these are the principal reasons why no section of the Indian 
press has chosen vigorously to propagate a view different from Mr. 
Nehru’s on the question of relations with the West and the East, there 
are more general reasons why, on most other international issues, the 
press has been following rather than leading the Government. These 
reasons have to do with the history, evolution and present organization 
of the Indian press. 


Independent India is less than ten years old and has been taking 
direct part in world affairs for only a short period. Consequently, the 
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Indian press has been directly exposed to international problems for 
only a short while and may be said to be still trying to find its bearings 
in this field. 


There are (according to the Indian Press Commission’s report in 
1953) 330 daily newspapers and 2,300 periodicals in India now, the 
majority of them being published in one or another of the major Indian 
languages. With the exception of the great national dailies — which 
are all in the English language — and a handful of the more important 
Indian language newspapers, the rest of the press is mainly pre- 
occupied with domestic problems, if only for the reason that these are 
very pressing problems of immediate concern to the people. The only 
foreign policy matters receiving attention from this larger section of 
the press are those which have an emotional impact on the people and 
touch them very closely, such as India’s relations and disputes with 
neighboring Pakistan or the dispute with Portugal over the Indian 
enclave of Goa. These newspapers have, therefore, not found it neces- 
sary to have experts on their editorial staffs who ean write with 
authority on some of the broader international issues. The result is 
that such editorial comments as are made on these issues tend to lack 
the weight and authority necessary to give a lead to the Government. 
In this respect, the Indian press is not too different from the press in 
the United States which, with the exception of a few major newspapers, 
is quite parochial in its interests, perhaps to a greater degree even 
than in India. 


The big national newspapers which often write with authority and 
unusual insight also suffer from a handicap — the result of existing 
economie conditions — which cireumscribes their capacity to influence 
foreign policy to the extent of making the Government change its mind. 
This handicap is that very few newspapers have independent access 
to sources of high-level news abroad. It is purely a question of dollars 
and cents, the cost of maintaining correspondents abroad being so 
prohibitive that 99 per cent of Indian newspapers simply cannot afford 
it. Today, The Hindu is the only paper which has its own full-time 
correspondents in the United States, England and some other foreign 
countries. No Indian paper has a correspondent either in Moscow or 
Peking; this is partly because of the enormous expense involved, which 
even wealthy American p2pers are finding a heavy burden to bear, and 
partly because the vigorous censorship in Soviet bloe countries has 
made independent reporting impossible. 


Nor does the Press Trust of India, which is for India what the 
Associated Press is for the United States, and which services the entire 
press of the country, have access to sources of high-level news abroad. 
It has no correspondent even in Washington, let alone Moscow. It is 
mostly dependent for its foreign news coverage on Reuters, from which 
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it buys news in bulk for distribution to its clients in India. The few 
foreign correspondents it does have in centers like London and Cairo 
generally only supplement Reuters service ; even if it wanted to provide 
complete coverage it couldn’t because it does not yet have the mechan- 
ical facilities necessary for a competitive operation. 

This lack of independent access to high-level news naturally places 
the press at a disadvantage vis-a-vis the Government in evaluating the 
plus and minus of any particular international development. It makes 
the press hesitant to oppose the Government strongly even on occasions 
when it has felt the Government’s policy to be wrong. This hesitancy 
is understandable because the press does not have enough independent 
information at its command to take up cudgels with the Government. 

Not that the occasions when the press felt the Government policy 
to be wrong have been frequent — on the contrary, such occasions have 
been very rare. This brings up another reason why the Indian press 
has been content to follow the Government on foreign policy. Mr. 
Nehru’s foreign policy has achieved results, from the Indian public's 
standpoint. While it is to be doubted whether public opinion exists 
on the more abstract issues of foreign policy, there is strong public 
sentiment for avoidance of war and against India’s getting mixed up 
in any extraneous big-power disputes. Mr. Nehru’s foreign policy has 
been successful in both these respects. In addition, it has raised India’s 
prestige and influence in the world so much that she may now be 
acknowledged as a great power, a status she has been able to achieve 
in the incredibly short span of eight years and without any military 
might behind her. 


The Press Shapes Foreign Policy 


However, on issues about which public opinion has been emo- 
tionally aroused, such as the disputes with Portugal and Pakistan, 
the press has had a hand in shaping foreign policy, and the Gov- 
ernment has had to respond to public opinion as represented by 
the press. For example, during the recent episode of ‘‘the peaceful 
invasion’’ of Goa, that strip of Indian territory which Portugal still 
occupies, it was Mr. Nehru’s initial policy that whatever peaceful 
protest demonstration was to be organized should be on an individual 
basis. But public opinion on the question was strongly in favor of 
firmer action, which was so fully urged in the press, both in editorial 
and news columns, that Mr. Nehru had to review policy and permit 
crossing of the Indo-Goan border in mass by Indian satyagrahis. What 
happened afterwards is history. The Portuguese met the unarmed 
‘‘invaders’’ with gunfire and there was much loss of life. Once again 
policy had to be quickly reviewed and ‘‘mass action’’ was prohibited 
by the Government. The press supported this change in policy. 
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What has been said so far can be boiled down to this: where public 
opinion already exists on a particular issue, the press is able to 
influence formulation of Indian foreign policy. The question then 
arises, doesn’t the press ever create public opinion on international 
issues? It does, of course, but only in a limited way and certainly not 
to an extent where the public opinion thus created could be of such 
dimension as to make the Foreign Office sit up and take notice. 

This unhappy situation is perhaps unavoidable under the prevail- 
ing circumstances of a diversity of languages and a high rate of 
illiteracy. A vast part of the population is illiterate, unaware of and 
uninterested in what goes on in the world. Many people do not read 
newspapers for the very simple reason that they cannot read. And they 
have no radios either. Of the twenty per cent of the population which 
is literate, approximately half know English, the language in which 
most of the national newspapers and periodicals are now published, 
and thus only this segment of society can read the section of the 
press which, at present, devotes serious attention to foreign affairs. 
The Indian language newspapers — although some of them are indeed 
of high standard — deal with foreign affairs only in a superficial 
way; consequently their readers get only a vague look at the outside 
world’s problems, often too vague to stimulate independent thinking. 

What the implications of wider literacy are for the Indian press 
will largely depend on what kind of journalism is going to develop 
in its wake. Circulations will undoubtedly soar and this is bound to put 
newspapers on firmer financial footing. This in itself should help to 
generate an independent outlook, for at present many newspapers 
depend on Government patronage (through official advertising) for 
a good slice of their revenue, which leads to a tendency on their part 
not to be critical of the Government lest they be cut off from its 
advertising. (It should be made clear, though, that the Government of 
India has never descended to the level of using financial pressure as 
some governments have.) 

However, no one can say now whether wider literacy is going to 
foster serious journalism or popular journalism. In the absence of that 
knowledge, time alone can show what impact expanding literacy will 
have on the capacity of the press to influence foreign policy. 

The problems of the press in underdeveloped countries in general 
are more or less the same as those confronting the Indian press, the 
difference being that the latter is better equipped to cope with them. 
Firstly, the Indian press has been developing on healthy lines and 
has already built up traditions. Secondly, it is better organized to fight 
any attempts which may be made to curtail its freedom. Thirdly, India 
is governed by a group of people who are sensitive to public opinion 
and have respect for democratic processes. And fourthly, India is 
already playing a major role on the international stage, and as this 
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role is bound to grow as time goes by, foreign policy will become much 
more significant to the Indian people and the press. 

Be all that as it may, the immediate task for the press of under- 
developed countries would seem to be to develop serious journalism 
and get close to the public and educate it, for, after all, a press is only 
as strong as the impact it can make on informed public opinion. There 
is also a need to build up a truly independent news agency with well- 
trained correspondents gathering information in the various parts of 
the world and reporting it objectively. And if newspapers expect to 
influence foreign policy, they must have an adequate corps of writers 
of integrity and perspective who can analyze and interpret the news 
with authority. In too many underdeveloped countries today, the press 
has been reduced to a mere instrument of propaganda by the powers 
that be. Two important requisites to shaking itself free are public 
support and financial stability. And in the final analysis, because it 
really is the people who make the press, the people will get no more 
than the press they deserve. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC 


by Pamela Cheatham 


Miss Cheatham is a second-year student at the School of International 
Affairs and a member of the editorial board of the Journal of Inter- 
national Affairs. 


Although the American people get much of their scanty knowledge 
about foreign affairs from the radio, television or weekly news mag- 
azines, rather than from the daily press, there can be no doubt that 
the latter is a medium of prime importance in providing the public 
with foreign news. Theoretically, at least, the newspaper is better 
equipped to present full accounts of foreign news than either radio 
or television, for the printed word should be more readily absorbed 
than the rapidly spoken word of the average commentator. But bet- 
ter suited or not, it is evident that the press does not find it easy to ful- 
fill its potential as an informer of public opinion on world events. The 
bugaboo of radio, time, translated into the press becomes space. 

Experience will have made it obvious to most that, in general, 
the American public is woefully ignorant about the details of inter- 
national politics, not to mention the overall patterns. Where does the 
fault lie? How much foreign news do American papers print? Do 
they give an accurate and balanced picture? How much of what is 
printed is read and absorbed? There are few precise answers to these 
questions, but many reasons why they should be considered. 


The Dilemma for Democracies 


Directly involved is the uniquely democratic dilemma of respon- 
sible government, the prerequisite for which has always been thought 
to be an intelligent and well informed populace. Unlike totalitarian 
states, which have no scruple about using blatant propaganda to create 
public support for current policies, democracies are dedicated to per- 
mitting their citizens to form and express independent opinions, to 
criticize government policy, and to vote for public servants who most 
nearly represent their sentiments. The democratic politician in turn 
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is obligated by tradition to follow, as well as lead, his constituents’ 
opinions. This can be a rather paradoxical situation at times. One 
need only recall the story of the French revolutionary leader who, 
looking out the window and observing a mob of his partisans storm- 
ing through the streets, exclaimed, ‘‘There go my followers! I must 
go to lead them!’’ It is clear that the opinions and prejudices of the 
masses are of vital importance to democratic states with regard to 
the conduct of foreign relations as well as domestic politics. 


Free Enterprise Poses Unique Problems 


Any consideration of the problems of disseminating foreign news 
inevitably brings us face to face with the basic fact underlying the 
whole process of news gathering and distribution in the United States. 
It is a business and must operate on a paying basis, without the assist- 
ance of government-run or subsidized wire services, and without con- 
tributions to individual publications from political parties or interest 
groups. Circulation, advertising, the cost of newsprint, the expenses 
of reporters and editors, and the cost of wire services are among the 
most important limiting economic factors. Since circulation is a mat- 
ter of catering to the tastes of a particular localized buying public and 
of successfully meeting competition, and since advertising depends on 
relatively fixed resources, then the price of newsprint becomes of cen- 
tral importance. The cost of newsprint is currently a very real worry 
for American newspapers. Since World War II, the price of news- 
print has risen steadily, so that, by the end of 1955, a ton delivered 
in New York City cost $130. Supplies are short, much to the con- 
sternation of both advertisers and publishers, but it is hoped that new 
facilities in the United States will raise productive capacity to some 
2,185,000 tons annually by the end of 1958,! thereby easing the shortage 
and perhaps reducing prices. Meanwhile, this rise in the cost of news- 
print means that, in order for a paper to maintain its relative economic 
position, it must either increase its charge per issue, increase its cir- 
culation, obtain more advertising, or reduce its number of pages. To 
increase circulation a paper may turn to more sensational writing, 
print more murder stories, or play up human interest items, usually 
at the expense of foreign news unless, like The New York Times, it is 
oriented toward a uniquely foreign-news-conscious public. Raising a 
newspaper’s income from advertising is feasible only within limits set 
by space and to some degree by local business resources. Here again, 
increased consumption of space by advertising will cut into that alloted 
to the expendable foreign news. unless enough additional advertising 
can be obtained to warrant additional pages. An increase in price will 
be resisted, as it poses a real threat to circulation. If hard pressed, a 


1 The New York Times, April 29, 1956. 
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paper is more likely to discontinue a wire service or reduce its staff 
of correspondents. 

In the exceptional case of The New York Times, its excellent cover- 
age of foreign news is made possible by the following circumstances. 
First, it has for a market the biggest mass of concentrated popula- 
tion in the United States, and consequently it can find sufficient reader 
interest in international news to maintain circulation. Second, it draws 
upon an immensely wealthy group of advertisers. Third, it is able to 
sell its news to provincial papers throughout the nation and to papers 
abroad as well, thus distributing the financial burden. Weekly news 
magazines such as Time and Life are able to support their extensive 
foreign newsgathering organizations partly because of advertising 
wealth but largely because of their quasi-monopoly of the nation’s de- 
mand for predigested news, foreign and domestic, and their unique 
excellence in photographic illustration. 

Smaller publications, and the majority of daily papers with tradi- 
tionally local circulation have, as one might expect, been forced to 
rely almost exclusively on the immense and relatively efficient wire 
services for their quota of foreign news. Should this be of concern to 
those interested in whether or not the American public is provided 
with a complete and balanced picture of international events? On one 
hand, there seems to be little doubt that the wire services provide a 
realistic answer to the impossible cost barrier encountered by the aver- 
age American paper in gathering foreign news. And there is no doubt 
that the quality of wire service reporting is constantly improving and 
that their coverage is extremely broad. 

However, there is perhaps an inherent disadvantage in a press 
dependent on a single, or at the most, on two or three standard sources 
for its news. There is the risk that any possible bias will be magnified 
on a national scale, unchecked by immediate comparison. Certainly 
widespread dependency on a single source makes for undesirable 
uniformity. One need only note that about two-thirds of American 
newspapers are members of the Associated Press and that nearly half 
of these papers depend entirely on that organization for their foreign 
news. The necessity of pleasing members and clients of varied tastes 
and political bents, while it may serve as a check on bias, may also 
have the effect of emasculating reporting. 


Editorializing Within the Newsgathering Process 


To some degree, editorializing is inevitable in the newsgathering 
process. A good deal more news goes over the wires than ever reaches 
the printed page, but inability to cover everything still amounts to an 
initial editing. A second editing takes place in the wire services’ state- 
side clearing houses where the AP, for instance, makes up its ‘‘ Daily 
Budget,’’ consisting of a ranked file of what it considers the ten most 
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important stories of the day, both domestic and international. Such 
ranking usually determines what local members print and its location 
within the paper. This inadvertent editing is probably more of a boon 
to small papers than a threat to impartiality, for the big wire agencies 
are in a better position to hire deskmen with skill and judgment than 
is the average daily. The wire services, then, are in a crucial position 
to control what the American public reads about international events. 
They literally make the news by their selection of the events they 
cover and by the importance which they assign to a story in their 
budget rankings. 

Despite the fact that there are relatively few wire services, and 
despite the fact that they retain distinctive characterisics which appeal 
to different types of publications, newsgathering remains a competi- 
tive rather than a monopolistic affair. Competition is often bitter and 
always intense, as AP’s weekly Log’s descriptions of how its staff beat 
other agencies to a story by mere minutes would indicate. This com- 
petitive spirit ensures that all effort will be made to cover events 
promptly, but it also is the origin of some less salutary features. For 
if the emphasis is on speed, quality may suffer. It takes time to write 
a news story for the American reader which will give some insight 
into events as well as the bare facts and chronology. 


The UP has tended to concentrate more on background, or side- 
bar, stories for the very reason that its subscribers nearly all carry 
AP’s foreign wire, too, but may wish to use an interpretive piece to sup- 
plement AP’s purely factual file. In many instances, where a paper 
carrying both services is unable to print material from both, UP’s file 
is helpful to editors and rewrite men. However, since space limits in 
the average American paper are stringent, it is still the story that 
gets on the wires first that gets into print. It is upon the latter con- 
tingeney that a wire service stands to gain or lose subscribers, and 
hence to make, or not make, money. Competition often has the effect 
of overemphasizing those more spectacular happenings considered most 
newsworthy. Whether or not the foreign correspondent goes on from 
there to cover important but more pedestrian events depends greatly 
on how much demand for such material exists. 


Public Interest a Limiting Factor 


Why should foreign news be the first to suffer when economic 
pressures are felt? This is the result of the fact that a newspaper is 
essentially a mirror of its reading public. To sell its sheet, a paper 
must print the news which interests the potential buyer, or else face 
a loss of circulation in favor of a publication willing to do so. And, 
with the exception of a few papers which tap limited strata of the 
population, the average paper must sell to a public which is not an 
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avid consumer of foreign news. A recent survey by the International 
Press Institute indicates that, on the whole, Americans are appallingly 
poorly informed about international events. A brief quotation from 
the Institute’s publication, The Flow of the News,? furnishes convine- 
ing evidence. 


What information on foreign events does the reader get from 
his sources? The areas of ignorance were shown to be extremely 
broad as far as large numbers of average readers were concerned. 
In fact, the most striking finding was the relatively low level of 
knowledge about international affairs shown by the average person 
interviewed. 


Although the surveys were conducted before South Korean Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee raised his objections to the proposed truce, he 
had, nonetheless, figured prominently in the news since the out- 
break of the war in June, 1950. Upon questioning, 56% of the 
respondents identified Rhee incorrectly or did not know [who] 
he was. 


Forty per cent of those questioned could not name Malenkov as 
Stalin’s successor. Forty-nine per cent could not name Chiang Kai- 
Shek as the leader of the Chinese Nationalists. When asked to name 
countries that were fighting alongside the United States in Korea, 
26% of those interviewed were unable to name any other allied 
country. Seventy-nine per cent did not know what the letters 
“NATO” stand for. Fifty-four per cent said they were not familiar 
with any of the work the United Nations was doing. 


Nearly half the public is apparently unaware of any given foreign 
event, even those bearing directly on essential U.S. security arrange- 
ments. These should be of interest to the American who pays taxes 
to support expensive defense programs and who would send his sons 
to fight if the programs failed to discourage a potential aggressor. 
That this is not necessarily the consequence of lack of coverage by the 
daily press is the conclusion one draws from a postwar survey con- 
dueted in Cincinnati. Information levels were measured by polls 
prior to running a four-month campaign, during which local papers 
cooperated by doubling the quantity of column space devoted to cover- 
age of foreign news. A subsequent poll showed no recognizable gain 
in the public’s store of information on current foreign events or 
domestic events with foreign implications.’ Other factors, particularly 
inability to understand articles on foreign or international politics 
because of insufficient background material or difficult style, are 
probably as important deterrents to readers as disinterest. Maps and 
photographs, expensive items to be sure, appear to be effective lures 


2 The International Press Institute, Zurich, 1953, p. 59. 


3 Cf. Gabriel Almond, The American People and Foreign Policy. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, N. J., 1951. 
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for getting the reader’s attention, but few papers can afford to be 
lavish with them. 


Alarmism on the part of the idealists among us may result from 
the foregoing paragraphs, for the traditional myth of American democ- 
racy is that education, too often equated with mere literacy and posses- 
sion of facts, is the sine qua non of democratic political life. There is, 
however, some doubt in the writer’s mind as to the efficacy of higher 
informational levels in creating a more rational public opinion about 
American foreign policy. It sometimes seems that the college grad- 
uate’s talk and opinions on foreign policy are remarkably similar to 
those of the taxi driver or bartender, albeit the former’s reasoning is 
somewhat more sophisticated and he may drop a few more names. 
Some reassurance may come from contemplation of the relatively suc- 
cessful domestic political life the United States has experienced 
despite the fact that our politicians and our public have not generally 
possessed what one might call education, in the academic sense. Never- 
theless, increased awareness of the international role of the United 
States, and wider acceptance of the obligations which inevitably fall 
to a great power, are essential. On this score, the press has a definite 
responsibility which it is gradually attempting to fulfill, but it is not 
a problem that can be solved overnight. 


If the public won’t make it economically feasible for a paper to 
print more foreign news in more readable form, then the public may 
never become better informed. And, if it isn’t well informed, it will 
not demand to be made more so. It would seem that information is 
the result of interest, and interest the product of education, and that 
our newspapers have not, by and large, found it profitable to educate. 


Is there no way to break this vicious cycle? Many have suggested 
that more interest in foreign news could best be created by clearer, 
livelier writing, better continuity and more background stories. A big 
barrier to providing the reader with enough interpretive material for 
making the facts meaningful is that many small papers cannot afford, 
or cannot hire locally, a skilled editor or rewrite man who is capable 
of reducing the straight factual accounts of the AP wire into very 
limited space without making them incomprehensible to the layman. 
Even with the help of UP’s more analytical reports to work from, this 
is often an impossible feat. And frequently the only wire services 
earried are AP’s state and national lines, so that what international 
news is received must come over these wires when domestic events 
permit. The conflict of domestic and foreign news often is the cause 
of poor follow-up coverage. The consequent lack of continuity leaves 
the public with a series of unrelated occurrences as difficult to fit 
together as a jigsaw puzzle missing half its pieces. In traditional news 
value, national events rank above international, state events above na- 
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tional, and local above state, so that, if the municipal leaders happen 
to be involved in a scandal at the same time as the French Parliament 
finally rejects EDC, then the latter is likely to be relegated to the 
inner recesses of a paper where fewer persons will read about it. 


Some Cause for Optimism 


The situation is however not without hope. Despite the postwar 
rise in the cost of newsprint, surveys show that American newspapers 
give more space to foreign datelines than they ever did before in 
peacetime. (One must remember, though, that the foreign dateline 
category includes such news as Princess Margaret’s heartaches and 
Grace Kelly matrimony as well as events in the Middle East.) Ameri- 
can public interest in international events has similarly shown an in- 
crease over the pre-World War II period. This can be expected to 
expand gradually as it becomes progressively evident that national 
survival and domestic economic interests are closely tied up with events 
around the globe. One also finds signs that editors and publishers, 
for all their practical business sense, are aware of a responsibility to 
do their best to get the public to read international news. The AP has 
recently followed suggestions of its members and is attempting to pro- 
vide more interpretive and historical material while still adhering to 
its ethics of ‘‘hard news,’’ or, facts without editorializing. Perhaps 
some of the newer mass media, radio and television, can be looked to 
for more efficacious educational measures. Once sustained interest 
has been established, people may turn to the printed word for the 
more complete picture that it can give. But let us not hope for too 
much. There is no reason to expect that the press or any other medium 
can manufacture a public of uniformly eager students of international 
affairs, any more than they have been able to produce a nation of 
citizens after the Jeffersonian ideal. What is to be desired is a press 
that presents a balanced impression and offers detailed information 
to those capable of absorbing it. Balance is a crucial matter which 
depends on intelligent and discriminating coverage, plus impartial high 
quality editing. In the end, this will be determined by how successful 
the press is in observing both economic reality and the dictates of 
conscience. Certainly the American press has come a long way from 
the bloodeurdling irresponsibility of the 1890’s, when cutthroat com- 
petition between New York dailies sensationalized American public 
opinion into demanding war with Spain over Cuba. Large scale news- 
gathering has made available amazingly complete coverage without 
resort to government support, where there enters risk of unhealthy 
influence. The dangers of uniformity and conformity concomitant 
with this evolution can be offset by conscious effort. 
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Press-Government Relations in a Democracy 


The difficulties encountered by the executive branch of the Amer- 
ican Government in obtaining consent for its foreign policies between 
national elections can lead to abuses of the press. Often official Gov- 
ernment releases are the only source for news of the nation’s position 
relative to world conflicts. During the Geneva Conference last Novem- 
ber, The New York Times ran the following headline: 


“U.S. held ready to accept shelving of German unity. Adminis- 
tration is said to be willing to settle for a new conference in 1956. 
Reporters advised to hint success.”4 [Italics added.] 


On November 7 of last year James Reston of The New York Times 
told a Congressional hearing that the Government had exhibited a 
‘‘srowing tendency to manage the news... He cited the ‘conscious 
effort’ to give official news of the Big Four Conference at Geneva 
last August ‘an optimistic flavor’.’”® 

At an INS meeting in April of this year, the agency’s annual re- 
port noted that Government propaganda had made the need for inter- 
pretive reporting greater than ever. The report also stated that ‘‘cold 
war propaganda has made the people skeptical of official news an- 
nouncements ... They know there is a tendency by Government press 
departments to try to manage the news by presenting it in a light 
favorable to the policy of the Government concerned.’ A bit of 
skepticism may not be such a bad thing, although it is doubtful that 
an ill-informed public will discriminate accurately in its skepticism. If 
well founded, widespread skepticism may undermine the confidence 
that should be commanded by Washington. 

Deception of the public by democratic government in order to obtain 
support for policies it feels are in the best national interest is, of 
course, nothing new. If recent revelations by Kent Cooper in his book, 
The Right to Know, are to be believed, the Associated Press cooperated 
in one of the biggest calculated leaks ever designed to influence public 
opinion in favor of a then unpopular policy: entrance into World War 
I. By putting the release concerning German designs on Mexico in 
the hands of the AP, for publication but not for attribution, Presi- 
dent Wilson managed to arouse public opinion without being forced 
to reveal the embarrassing circumstances under which the information 
had been obtained.? No doubt, the results were felicitous in this in- 
stance, but such may not always be the case. 


4 The New York Times, November 3, 1955. 

5 Ibid., November 8, 1955. 

6 Ibid., April 25, 1956. 

7 Cf. The New York Times résumé, April 22, 1956. 
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Regularization of channels for the release of news through press 
conferences and press bureaus has tended to aid Washington in avoid- 
ing behind-the-scenes prying and scooping which, in the case of foreign 
policy news, might violate security requirements or force premature 
revelation of policy. Care must be taken that too much formalization 
does not jeopardize freedom of information in non-security areas. Co- 
operation among newsmen rather than surreptitious tapping of private 
leaks is desirable. However, as long as Washington is inconsistent and 
irrational in its news policy, reporters with an inside source will not 
desist from this practice. The press must be wary of these anonymous 
informants, for there is the constant risk that they will be used for 
partisan or propaganda purposes, as was the AP in 1917. One has 
the feeling that there was an element of ‘‘usage’’ in the release of the 
Yalta Papers, weleome addition as they were to persons interested in 
a full understanding of the precedents to post-war developments. 

There can remain no illusion as to the many obstacles existing be- 
tween the reading public and a comprehensive, balanced picture of in- 
ternational events. But, despite the exigencies of staying in business, 
which have led to the growth of large newspaper chains and a few 
very influential newsgathering organizations, and despite the delicate 
problem of dealing with security-conscious Washington press offices, 
the American press has retained its spirit of inquiring, independent 
reporting and editorializing which makes it a valuable source of news 
about foreign affairs and an important forum for debate of foreign 
policy. Indeed, the press is an essential link between government and 
people since direct participation by the masses in the conduct of 
foreign policy is neither possible nor probable in a mass democracy. 
To a very considerable degree, successful conduct of American foreign 
policy in this difficult period will depend upon how well the press 
can serve its dual function as reflector and creator of public opinion, 
and as critic of Washington. 











THE ECONOMICS OF FOREIGN NEWS 
COVERAGE 


by John Wilhelm 


Mr. Wilhelm served in Europe and Latin America as a foreign corres- 
pondent for many years and has been associated with the Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago Sun, United Press, and Reuters. He is now head of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company's foreign news service. 


“Perhaps there is no recognized field of study such as ‘‘the eco- 
nomics of foreign news coverage,’’ but foreign editors of newspapers, 
magazines, wire services and broadcasting networks have developed 
patterns of operation over the years which suggest such a field. 

In the business of bringing back foreign news to American readers, 
all editors are conscious of certain limiting economic factors which 
tend to control any news operation, no matter how liberally endowed. 
As these factors in the final analysis determine how complete a pic- 
ture of international affairs the American public will have, it may be 
relevant to note the budgetary problems involved in foreign news 
coverage. In short, what does foreign news cost? 

To bring this survey within the bounds of limited space for study, 
we must confine ourselves largely to informal discussions about the 
three largest foreign news services, apart from the multi-client wire 
services. The latter, including the Associated Press and United Press, 
are the backbone of the news business abroad as at home, but their 
foreign operations are so involved with foreign clients, foreign income, 
use of foreign nationals and foreign news exchanges that detailed 
discussion of them is beyond the scope of this modest essay. 

Apart from the wire services, only two organizations have what 
may be called really all-embrasive foreign news services, with staff 
men all over the world supplied with funds and capable of covering 
first-hand news events practically everywhere. This includes The New 
York Times which spends the awing sum of $4,000,000 a year on its 
foreign news service, with an item of no less than $550,000 a year for 
eable tolls. The only other truly large foreign news service, other 
than the wire services, is maintained by Time-Life, and it spends a 
similar amount. Just two news bureaus, those in London and Paris, 
cost together well over $1,000,000 a year. Beside this, Time-Life has 
15 other full-time foreign news bureaus. Its cable bill also runs well 
over $500,000 a year despite the fact that its weekly publication sched- 
ule permits it to accept a good part of its file by airmail. 

The third largest foreign news service, aside from the wire serv- 
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ices whose costs are shared by hundreds of clients and whose foreign 
news bureaus are generally supported by sales of news to clients in 
their own particular country, is that maintained by the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company (with which the writer is associated), for its own 
35 publications. It has 15 full-time correspondents abroad in seven 
news bureaus, and relies more heavily than most on its network of 
46 correspondents hired locally on either retainer or string basis. 

Other foreign news staffs to be mentioned are those of the New 
York Herald Tribune (usually less than 10 full-time foreign corres- 
pondents) ; Newsweek (whose masthead lists five foreign news bu- 
reaus) ; U. S. News & World Report (with six foreign news bureaus) ; 
the fine foreign service of the Christian Science Momtor which has 
nearly a dozen staff foreign correspondents ably backed by stringers 
around the world; the Chicago Tribune which has from 6 to 10 cor- 
respondents abroad, the Chicago Daily News with about the same, and 
perhaps a half dozen other newspapers which maintain a single for- 
eign correspondent who usually makes periodic trips to various parts 
of the world. 

One must make especial mention of the wire services which have 
been the major source of all foreign news for most newspapers. These 
are the cooperative ventures such as the Associated Press, which serves 
its member newspapers, and the commercial services such as the United 
Press. Both have clients numbering in the thousands, and practically 
every daily newspaper uses their valuable services. They maintain 
either staff or local correspondents in most capitals of the world. 


However, their success is, in a way, their condemnation. They 
have been the major source of foreign news coverage for most news- 
papers and must assume the blame if editors generally feel readers 
don’t care for foreign news. The high readership of the foreign news 
sections of the weekly news magazines shows that there is no inherent 
indifference to foreign news itself. It must lie in the writing, or the 
presentation, or both. This alone would be reason for a conscientious 
editor to think of sending his best writers abroad as foreign corre- 
spondents. It would be part of the job of making foreign news ac- 
ceptable to the reader, thereby contributing to public enlightenment 
on international affairs. 

Beyond this, the wire services have some limitations in reaching 
the great bulk of the press with a foreign news file. While in New 
York they can provide six printer circuits carrying news up to 20 
hours a day; by the time the news gets out to the state relay there 
is only one wire open and this for a period of probably seven hours. 
Thus all the national, sports, state and market news will tend to 
squeeze the foreign news file down to a few major stories. For these 
and other reasons, a newspaper might be expected to think of covering 
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foreign news for itself to the extent of perhaps sending one of its 
best reporters abroad. 


The New York Times, at the aforementioned cost of some $4,000,- 
000 a year, is able to maintain 50 foreign-based staff correspondents 
abroad in most of the major capitals and active newsfronts of the world. 
It is able to hire the best and most talented correspondents. and, what 
is more important, to print most of the possibly 50,000 words a day 
these foreign correspondents file. At roughly 1,000 words to a column, 
it would mean that this daily foreign file alone, allowing for illustra- 
tions and the usual amount of advertising, would fill 12 to 15 pages. 
This would be nearly the entire issue in many newspapers. In addi- 
tion to its 50 foreign-based staff correspondents, The New York Times 
has 75 string correspondents who are largely on minimum guarantees, 
which means they will receive a check each month whether news from 
them is ordered and printed or not. This would indicate that The New 
York Times has a foreign news payroll of well over $750,000 annually, 
at the most conservative estimate. The London news bureau of The 
New York Times has 4 U.S. staff correspondents and this is augmented 
with 20 British nationals who provide around the clock operation. 


Time magazine, which also spends more than $4,000,000 on its for- 
eign news operation, has more people abroad than does The New York 
Times. The combined Time-Life operation has 17 news bureaus around 
the world staffed with 100 full-time American correspondents, to which 
are added more than 100 locally hired correspondents, office help and 
chauffeur-drivers. 


It becomes apparent that maintaining an all-embrasive foreign 
news network, prepared to cover developments everywhere, is a major 
operation with heavy capital outlay which can be afforded by only 
the wealthiest of publications. But what of the newspaper or magazine 
which wishes to consider a lesser number of correspondents — perhaps 
only one? What does it cost? 


The New York Times feels that it costs $25,000 a year per man, 
plus perhaps up to $15.000 more each time he transfers his base of 
operation. Time-Life believes it costs even more. Their foreign news 
service business manager cites an annual figure of $40,000 to $50,000 
per man, with photographers running to an incredible $80,000 to $90,- 
000 per year. The latter figures include the cost of materials a man 
will use, which in the case of a photographer is necessarily a heavy 
expense. McGraw-Hill makes great efforts to operate more econom- 
ically, holding that a figure of $20,000 to $25,000 per man is possible. 
However, it is able to avoid outlandish living costs and expensive trips 
which are imposed by day to day coverage not necessary in its case. 

If one takes the figure of $25,000 a year per foreign correspond- 
ent as being a figure that a publisher sending a man abroad will likely 
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encounter when he adds up his costs at the end of the year, he will still 
have to add on cable tolls, which are usually paid on the receiving end. 
Cable costs run from 6 to 10 cents a word from most countries to the 
United States, although costs of 34 cents a word for urgent messages 
are not uncommon. A man cabling a 1,000-word or one-column story 
will run up a bill of $60 to $100 a day in cable tolls. If he files four 
stories a week, this would come to something over $12,000 a year in 
cable tolls. Thus one correspondent would cost $25,000 for salary and 
maintenance abroad each year, plus cable tolls of $12,000 or a rock 
bottom total of $37,000 per man. It becomes more apparent why the 


American press has so few foreign correspondents sending news back 
home. 


The papers which can afford even one man at $37,000 per year 
are not numerous; those which can maintain a ten-man foreign news 
staff at $370,000 a year, plus the salary of a foreign editor and other 
administrative costs certain to elevate the figure to $500,000, are 
more limited. 

Other faetors must be taken into consideration, too. American 
correspondents usually are sent abroad for periods of two or three 
years. Generally, they take their families, personal effects and, if they 
are with the big publications, complete households including furniture. 
Straight fares for steamer or airplane, plus a $500 excess baggage 
allowance, may run the cost for moving a correspondent with a large 
family and his entire household up to $15,000. At the end of three 
years, members of a family are usually given home leave of six weeks 
to two months. If they are returning home permanently or moving to 
a new post, the entire original cost of transfer arises again. 


Sometimes foreign income tax is assessed, and the newspaper or 
magazine usually absorbs the difference over what normal U.S. taxes 
would be. (The Internal Revenue Department has ruled, however, that 
U.S. citizens permanently residing abroad are not subject to U.S. 
taxation on earned income below $20,000.) In special cases, such as 
Moscow, the rate of foreign exchange is so unfavorable that it makes 
bureau costs soar. The unrealistic rate of four rubles to the dollar 
makes the cost of shelter and food of the most ordinary kind amount 
to 200 rubles a day, or $50, just for one person. Hence, for one soli- 
tary correspondent, $50,000 a year must be budgeted, to which cable 
tolls must be added. This is somewhat true of Tokyo, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Caracas, which are most expensive points at which to maintain a 
foreign correspondent. 

When the managers of a publishing business say, ‘‘Let’s sharpen 
our pencils and see if we can’t cut the costs of this foreign news out- 
lay,’’ they soon discover where the money goes. Take the average for- 
eign correspondent representing a well-known newspaper or mag- 
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azine. He draws a salary of somewhere between $7,000 and $15,000 
and, if he is in one of the cities of the world where living costs are 
greatly in excess of those prevailing in the United States, he may well 
receive a cost-of-living bonus to compensate him for this inordinate ex- 
pense. This is usually calculated by the State Department Indez of 
Inving Costs, which is published regularly and shows the cost of liv- 
ing in Paris to be 120%, or that of Caracas to be 180%, of that in 
Washington, D.C. Some firms, such as McGraw-Hill, make this a 
salary adjustment. 


A correspondent needs transportation, and it is generally recog- 
nized that an automobile is useful in his work. Time-Life maintain 
office cars abroad which are connected with a bureau, rather than 
with the correspondent. In most cases they also have either an office 
chauffeur or a local reporter who doubles as a driver. Beyond this, 
Time-Life will pay the transport cost of shipping a staff correspond- 
ent’s own private car abroad. The New York Times has another ar- 
rangement. Each correspondent is given funds with which to buy a 
ear, to which he can add his own money if his inclination is to have 
a somewhat more expensive model, and the equity in this car gradually 
shifts over to the correspondent from The New York Times over a 
period of three years. McGraw-Hill occasionally helps to finance a car 
for a correspondent, upon request for such assistance, and to pay the 
cost of shipping the car abroad. However, the car is the personal 
property of the correspondent. 


The actual processing of correspondents for a trip abroad is ex- 
pensive. Time magazine found it necessary to publish a 14-page 
pamphlet, with detailed instructions, called ‘‘Time and Life Manual 
for Staff Going Abroad.’’ The New York Times has prepared a similar 
instruction sheet. 


A correspondent must be detached from his previous assignment, 
which has usually been domestic service, and brought to New York 
for a month to six weeks, during which time he will undertake to 
secure his proper credentials, passports, visas, inoculations, insurance, 
and close his home, pack his furniture, buy special clothing for his 
destination, and confer with his superiors on the new assignment. 


Time magazine has a 16-item check list of matters which a staffer 


about to depart must settle. These include the above mentioned, plus 
such things as a company medical examination, shots, family examina- 
tion, international drivers license, AAA auto papers, insurance forms, 
paycheck directions (usually deposited in a New York bank in the 
eorrespondent’s account), withholding tax directions (perhaps income 
tax deductions will no longer be necessary), arrangements for depart- 
ing, including being met and making reservations for a hotel on the 
far shore. The cost of all this is evident. For one thing, putting up a 
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correspondent with a large family at a first class hotel in New York 
for six weeks is no small item. And once at his destination it may be 
necessary to allow the correspondent a month at a hotel while he looks 
for permanent housing for his family. In cities, such as Prague, where 
housing is problematic, the correspondent can be confronted with hotel 
living for months while house hunting. 


Presumably the correspondent is going to an established bureau 
where office space, typewriters, office boys, secretaries, communication 
arrangements, and perhaps a chauffeur and car are waiting. He will 
need them all. If the correspondent is going to a city where there is 
no bureau, or if he is a roaming correspondent, then he will probably 
operate from his hotel room and use hired cars. If he does not speak 
the language of the country, an interpreter will be necessary. And he 
will greatly miss the advantage of the files of information available 
in a regular news bureau. 


These bureau expenses mount up, needless to say. How high? 
Well, as indicated above, one big news bureau such as Time-Life’s 
London bureau can cost $500,000 a year, including all the above 
facilities plus salaries of staffers, who altogether would probably num- 
ber 20 or more people. A one-man bureau in London might be 
located in a small office near Fleet Street renting for $50 a month and 
comprise perhaps a secretary to handle phone calls and letters, and an 
office boy to run to the cable office or make the afternoon tea. This 
could be handled, with a part-time secretary, for as little as $125 a 
month. This is still an item. In Paris, a new correspondent will 
probably need an interpreter if his French is rusty. Even very good 
school-French won’t work over the French telephone, for no one has 
the patience to listen. This would add perhaps $150 a month. 


The matter of entertainment is a moot point. Many correspond- 
ents seem to be bombarded with luncheon invitations, but often it is 
the wrong people who do the inviting. The man the correspondent 
needs to see sits chillily in his office, muttering ‘‘nothing is new,’’ until 
the fine day when he accepts the correspondent’s hospitality, which 
naturally must be at the finest (and most expensive) place. This can 
cost somewhat more than we are accustomed to pay at home. Very 
few correspondents can find even five-dollar luncheons. Taking even 
this modest figure, luncheon for two comes to $10. This, if repeated 
five times a week, could amount to $50 a week or $200 a month. 
Multiply this by 10 correspondents, and you have $2,000 a month for 
entertainment. 

Transportation can run high, too. A car and chauffeur can cost 
$20 a day minimum and may run as high as $50 a day. If the corre- 
spondent uses taxis, his bill will be less, but undoubtedly he will spend 
elose to $10 a day, although if he could be convinced that buses and 
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subways exist, his bill could be cut to $5 a day. Transportation is likely 
to run from a low of $100 a month to a high of $1500 a month, where 
two cars are maintained seven days a week. 


Local labor laws are not to be taken lightly. Very often the custom 
calls for a month’s wages as a Christmas gift, and discharging a per- 
son invariably entails a month’s wages for each year of employment. 
One office boy resigned after the arrival of a new correspondent and 
later asked the labor board to rule that he was entitled to compensa- 
tion on the grounds that ‘‘working conditions were intolerable.’’ His 
complaint : the new correspondent did not smile at him in the morning. 
The board ruled that this was intolerable and the boy got a month’s 
wages for each of the ten years he had worked in the bureau, or nearly 
a year’s salary, amounting to several thousand dollars. This is a possi- 
bility that must be allowed for in a budget. Christmas time brings a 
run on the bureau for tips for scores of messenger boys one has never 
seen before, elevator operators, policemen, and other persons with whom 
it is wise to be on good terms. Even the entire force of the national 
telegraph office has been known to send around for a Christmas gift, 
on pain of indifferent treatment to messages in the future. 

To this is added the matter of capital outlay. News bureaus need 
painting occasionally, new stoves must be purchased when the heating 
fails, floors must be varnished, new typewriters must be secured, prized 
covers from locally done cover stories must be framed, maps must be 
hung, files must be re-done, or rugs torn up and new ones laid down. 
These add much to the expenses of an office anywhere. 


It is understandable that very few newspapers and magazines are 
able to maintain foreign news services or even a single foreign corre- 
spondent, but it is no less regrettable that they can’t. The Arab state 
complaining of failure to have its side presented, the Israeli air force 
leader eager to explain why fighter planes are only defensive, the 
President of Brazil anxious to explain the cost of coffee to the U.S. 
housewife, the Mexican cotton merchant fearing dumping of the 
U.S. surplus, or the Japanese economist anxious to avoid punitary 
tariff measures —all want to reach the American voter. Only the 
foreign correspondent is able to do this for him, and even then only 
if his story makes real news and he is clever enough to make it inter- 
esting, clear and concise. 


The American newspaper or magazine reader also has an interest 
in receiving an accurate picture of world events. It is his action upon 
Congressional leaders that will, in the long run, determine not only 
U.S. policy, but also the welfare and happiness in which the newspaper 
and magazine reader will live. The high cost of foreign news coverage 
bulks large in this complex of causes and effects. It is costly, but it is 
worth it. 





THE PRESS IN WORLD POLITICS AND IN THE 
CONDUCT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


By Stephen G. Xydis 


Mr. Xydis served as Senior Editor of the U.N. Public Opinion Survey for 
two years and was Executive Secretary of the Greek Government Office 
of Information for four years. A specialist in Greek, Balkan and Near 
Eastern Affairs, he has contributed articles to the Journal of Central 
European Affairs and the Atlantic Monthly. 


Statesmen planning some new move in foreign policy, like politi- 
cians in domestic affairs, often consider it desirable to test the 
reaction of the governed to the proposed new move and to prepare 
and shape inchoate public opinion for the contemplated change. Fur- 
thermore, they may wish to convey through the domestic press discreet 
and informal messages to another government, thus sparking some 
more formal diplomatic démarche, an official denial, a diplomatic 
sounding, an enquiry, a request for confirmation, or a clarification. 
Newspapers, then, may suggest clues as to the trends in a govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. Careful study of the press may reveal the suc- 
cess or failure of a government’s or embassy’s venture into the jour- 
nalistie field. In addition, such perusal may throw light on the extent 
to which newspapers have carried some message from one government 
to another government, or to a people over the target government’s 
head. 

Newspapers also disclose at a glance the main foci of a nation’s 
attention, regardless of the political, legal, economic and social frame- 
work within which its press functions. Sometimes domestic affairs 
such as elections make banner headlines. At other times, the front page 
is dominated by news of diplomatic negotiations, a coup d’état, an in- 
ternational dispute, a breach of the peace, or an act of international 
aggression. Generally, newspapers are a veritable mine of information 
about a country’s political, economic, social and financial interests, and 
hence provide raw material for diplomatic reports. Such reports are 
collated with information from other sources, resulting in intelligence 
studies which may be the point of departure for a modification of a 
state’s foreign policy. 

I 


The press in each state today is a closed entity, distinct from the 
press systems of other states. Operating in its own language and 
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within a framework of distinct constitutional provisions, laws and rules 
on the organization, function, rights and duties of newspapers, the 
press — far more than the radio — tends to be a medium of mass com- 
munication confined within the boundaries of the nation-state. It 
makes possible an intensified feeling of national identity throughout 
the literate classes of the preponderant linguistic group of a country 
and thus contributes to ethnic homogeneity. The radio, on the other 
hand, is, from the purely technical viewpoint, better adapted than the 
press for international mass communication, functioning more like the 
great news distributing agencies because of its boundary-leaping pro- 
pensities. However, unlike these news agencies, the radio effectively 
carries messages to an illiterate as well as a literate audience. 


Most nations —the U.S.S.R. not excepted — subscribe in their 
constitutions to the principle of freedom of the press. Divergent inter- 
pretations and applications of this principle, however, have given rise 
to two great press systems which are public expressions of two great 
opposing systems of life. One is the press system of the United States; 
the other, that of the Soviet Union. 


The American press functions within a framework of domestic 
politics based on the simplest form of political pluralism, a two-party 
system. It operates in a constitutional climate which prohibits any 
abridgment of the freedom of press and favors the existence of many 
competing private enterprises. On the other hand, the Soviet press 
functions within a rigid framework of political monism which prohibits 
private enterprise. It is the unchallenged instrument of the sole polit- 
ical party and of the sole ideology permitted in the country. Not 
freedom of expression but freedom of suppression by the government 
prevails with regard to news gathering, news publishing and news 
interpretation. Between these two extremes the press systems of some 
eighty other states of the world reflect to varying extents the existence 
of freedom of expression, private enterprise, and political pluralism, 
or, as in the Soviet Union, subordination to a government and its 
exclusive ideology. 


Above the discrete national press systems and transcending na- 
tional boundaries are the great news-gathering and news-distributing 
agencies, which mirror the influence of the major power centers of 
the world. The Associated Press, the United Press, the International 
News Service —all three private American business concerns — the 
British Reuters, the Soviet Tass, and the Agence France Presse, suc- 
cessor of the pioneering Agence Havas, gather news on an interna- 
tional scale. They are hindered only by mutual agreements, barriers of 
censorship and legal and natural obstacles to the movements of their 
agents in various parts of the globe. AP alone, in 1950, had more than 
4,000 members and subscribers in 78 countries and territories. (The 
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recently dissolved Cominform was a unique kind of information agency, 
providing editorial guidance rather than news items for the press of 
its member states or political groups.) 

Many other states have their own news agencies, usually set up 
under government auspices. These agencies, as well as the national 
newspapers, rely very considerably on the great news agencies for their 
foreign news, unless they have foreign correspondents. They select 
from among the news items they receive from the great agencies, those 
dispatches which in their belief will interest their readers most and 
raise the paper’s circulation. 

Controlling the flow of news to and from the Soviet Union, the 
Soviet government is exclusively able to select the news items it wishes 
its own people to read. Through careful scrutiny and, if necessary, 
through censorship, it also manages to control fairly well what people 
outside the Soviet borders read about the Soviet Union and its people. 

Is it then at all astonishing if, under such circumstances, other 
governments carefully study the Soviet press, even though Soviet 
newspapers are relatively uniform in content and monophonic in edi- 
torial tone? The selection and weighting of news items for publica- 
tion reveal certain Soviet attitudes toward international events, edi- 
torials quite apart. Thus we can read documents such as Ambassador 
Averell Harriman’s interpretative reports from Moscow, ‘‘On Develop- 
ments in Soviet Policy Based on the Press,’’ one of which was fea- 
tured in the recently published documents on the Yalta and Malta 
conferences. 

For the above and other reasons, cutting Pravda or even The Times 
of London, Le Monde, Diario Carioca, Il Tempo, Borba, Kathimerini, 
or Al Gomhouriya to column-wide shreds, is not necessarily a sign of 
paranoia. Indeed, governments hire men for this purpose in Wash- 
ington, Moscow, London, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Rome, Belgrade, 
Athens, Cairo and other capitals. Newspapers today probably find 
their most assiduous readers among such government employees. The 
press officers and their staffs— developments of World War I — are 
organized in information agencies and press bureaus, or are attached 
to the ministry of foreign affairs and its missions abroad. They col- 
lect, select, analyze and report pertinent news items and editorials 
published in domestic and foreign newspapers. Furthermore, they may 
be active in answering press inquiries, in preparing press releases, 
background papers and press conferences for VIP’s. 

A press officer must be well acquainted with the facts of jour- 
nalistie life in the particular country with which he is dealing. Coun- 
tries with a great variety of daily newspapers pose problems of judi- 
cious selection. In the United States, where more newspapers and 
weeklies are published than in any other country in the world —a 
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combined total of 10,740 in 1950, consuming more than 60 per cent of 
the world’s newsprint output— the matter of choice is somewhat 
simplified, because 22 per cent of the newspapers are controlled by 
chains, and eminent journalists publish their syndicated columns 
throughout the country. In the Soviet Union, which had a total of 
7,700 dailies and weeklies in 1950, the chore, of course, is lighter than 
in the United States but the analysis is far more demanding. 

In the various free press countries the first thing a press officer 
does is to find out if any particular newspaper holds a privileged 
position with regard to government news and particularly informa- 
tion emanating from the ministry of foreign affairs. He must also be 
aware of the political interests which a newspaper may be serving, as 
well as the opinions and prejudices of its editors and journalistic staff. 
How else may he reach an accurate evaluation of the items published 
and of the editorials? 

If the press officer can recognize the difference between a straight 
news dispatch, an interpretative report and an editorial; if he is 
aware of the different patterns of journalistic writing in the country 
in which he serves; and if he is perfectly familiar with the verbal 
nuances and the slang of journalese both for reading and writing pur- 
poses, he is likely to be more efficient than if the reverse is true. And 
he must be many-eyed like Argus. For in the ‘‘five W’s and one H”’ of 
journalism, distortions wilful or unwilled are especially apt to creep 
into the Why and the How rather than into the Who, the What, the 
When, and the Where of a press report. If the Who appears in terms 
as vague as ‘‘well-informed officials’ or ‘‘authoritative circles,’’ it 
may cause headaches to press officers and diplomats as they try to 
check whether these people really exist and, if so, exactly who they are. 


II 

Bismarck’s Ems dispatch is a striking if not unique example 
of the role of the press in international relations. By sufficiently alter- 
ing King William’s telegram to make the French believe that their 
ambassador, Benedetti, had been insulted by the King, and by releas- 
ing the distorted text to the press, the Iron Chancellor threw French 
public opinion into an uproar. Almost unanimously, the French Cham- 
ber voted for war against Prussia. 

The Nazi press campaign against Czechoslovakia was another 
example of the way in which certain governments use the press to but- 
tress the objectives of their foreign policy. The press, though less ef- 
fectively than the radio, can serve to whip up national feeling and 
raise international tension. Even when unexploited, it tends to thrive 
on reports of conflict. 

But willful distortions and wanton insults through the press are 
crude ways of conducting international relations, particularly if the 
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press thus used is government-controlled. Offended states find it dif- 
ficult to accept subsequent disclaimers of official responsibility when 
the newspaper regime is controlled by the government. If resort to 
diplomatic action or public official statements is regarded as undesir- 
able, the free press may be used to convey messages in a subtle way 
to other governments through ‘‘leakage’’ of information. Such in- 
direct and unofficial but public communication may sometimes be 
combined with official, public gestures. Ten years ago, for instance, 
the United States made an official and publicly avowed gesture of 
friendship toward Turkey and incidentally toward Greece. This was 
the dispatch of the great battleship Missouri to Istanbul with the 
remains of the Turkish ambassador who had died in Washington fif- 
teen months earlier. The gesture was interpreted by columnists such 
as Walter Lippmann as an expression of American interest in the Near 
and Middle East, toward which the Soviet Union was entertaining 
expansionist designs. Several Turkish and Greek newspapers com- 
mented in a similar vein on the warship’s visit, and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment took note of the gesture and its implications, expressing con- 
siderable irritation at this omen of the ‘‘Truman Doctrine.”’ 


The scope and nature of one government’s activities within another 
state’s press system suggests the propaganda aims which that govern- 
ment entertains vis-a-vis the other state, and reflects the means at its 
disposal, the press structure of the target country, and the relation- 
ship along the friendship-neutrality-enmity seale of the two nations 
concerned. 


Suppression or distortion of news by government agencies is more 
apt to occur in times of war or high international tension than in 
peacetime. Raison d’état rears its reasonable head. And if the prop- 
aganda of one of the belligerents appears in the press system of the 
other, the person responsible for such infiltration is liable to be tried 
for subversion or treason. In time of peace, the domestic law of many 
free press countries sets certain obstacles in the way of the press activi- 
ties of foreign nationals, enterprises and governments. However, most 
nations, including the United States, do not prohibit foreign prop- 
aganda as long as it is exercised within the provisions of the law. 


When war breaks out, uncommitted, neutral, or non-belligerent 
states have no responsibility under international law for any manifes- 
tations of partiality in their national newspapers, unless their press 
is government-controlled. They are under no legal obligation to pre- 
vent private individuals or legal persons under their jurisdiction from 
criticizing one or the other belligerent party. It is toward the press 
systems of such countries that the belligerent parties direct their in- 
formation efforts. Using the press and other media, they seek tc 
modify possibly unfavorable press attitudes toward themselves and 
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their cause, to gain friends and to wage verbal warfare against each 
other. In this category are phenomena such as the letters to the editor 
which often appear in the editorial pages of The New York Times or 
the New York Herald Tribune and are signed by diplomatic or press 
officials of foreign governments. These letters present official views 
on international issues and disputes. 

Governments, through their official representatives, may occa- 
sionally resort to methods less direct than correspondence with news- 
paper editors, in order to influence public opinion in another country. 
Reporting to his government in 1823 on the attitude of the English 
press at the time of the French invasion of Spain, the French chargé 
d’affaires, after noting that The Times was ‘‘most to be feared’’ while 
the Morning Chronicle was ‘‘less dangerous’’ and the New Times was 
‘“for us,’’ recommended that English newspapers be fed with news and 
observed that they hardly yielded to money. Historians have added 
that the last-named newspaper apparently received both gold and news 
from France. Today, newspapers operating financially — maybe polit- 
ically too —‘‘in the red’’ can attract the attention of foreign govern- 
ments, whose agents may step in with money to ensure that their gov- 
ernments’ views receive publicity in the paper’s columns. The domestic 
law in some countries provides penalties aimed at discouraging such 
aid. France, for example, prohibits newspapers from receiving any 
subsidy from foreign agents that would lead to publication of favorable 
reports about the activities of a foreign government, even if no ques- 
tion of disloyalty to France were involved. 


Il 


In the course of international negotiations, the unilateral and 
unagreed release to the press of information about the negotiations 
under way may serve, overtly or covertly, as an instrument of national 
policy. The purpose of such a release may be to test the other party’s 
sincerity in negotiating, to induce him to request adjournment of the 
talks, or to press him into agreement. Divergencies in publication dates 
may also shed light on the attitudes and intentions of governments. 
Take, for instance, the recent correspondence between President 
Eisenhower and Premier Bulganin concerning the Soviet offer of a 
treaty of amity between the United States and the U.S.S.R. The Soviet 
Government concealed Eisenhower’s reply from its people for an entire 
week, until the Soviet answer was prepared. This enabled the Soviet 
‘*eollective leadership’’ to lessen the effectiveness of the American 
answer in Russia. 

The accidental publication of information following a journalistic 
sleight of hand may be especially annoying to negotiating parties, par- 
ticularly if other states have reason to oppose the conclusion of an 
agreement. Or, perhaps opposition parties in one of the negotiating 
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countries will be aroused and, wishing to exploit the issue, create a 
crisis which will jeopardize the government’s position. Fear of such 
untoward accidents is often the cause for the antipathy which dip- 
lomats strive hard to conceal toward the gentlemen of the press. Jour- 
nalists with their love of black-and-white statements find ambassadors 
poor sources of information. Tightlippedness, ambiguity in countless 
varieties, understatement instead of hyperbole— these do not con- 
tribute to good ‘‘news.’’ When negotiations are under way, diplomats, 
like generals and card players, are naturally loath to reveal their 
strategy and cards to their opponents. 


The great international open conferences on which Sir Harold 
Nicolson lavishes no love are happy hunting grounds for correspond- 
ents of many of the world’s great newspapers. If meetings such as 
the annual sessions of the United Nations General Assembly are held 
before the eyes and the ears of the world, this is not only because of 
the Member States’ dedication to Wilson’s First Point of ‘‘open 
covenants, openly arrived at,’’ but also because of awareness that the 
possibility of withholding information from the press during interna- 
tional conferences varies in inverse proportion to the number of partici- 
pating governments. 


In the meetings of the General Assembly the frequently intricate 
legal arguments based on the Charter, the long sentences replete with 
statements of high principle, often weighted down by a turgid orna- 
mentation of qualifying clauses, are the very antithesis of journalistic 
terseness. Yet the very utterance of these cascades of oratory would 
be unthinkable without the existence of the press factor and other 
mass media of publication. Carrying certain communications to other 
governments, the speeches from the forum of the General Assembly 
are in no sense multipartite diplomatic negotiations, but are official 
statements of national interest on the particular item under discussion. 
Such statements are made with an eye to that abstraction called ‘‘ world 
public opinion,’’ which, more concretely, consists of the press in the 
speaker’s own country and of the newspapers in other countries which 
care to carry that speech in their columns. The diplomatic activities 
preceding these public statements of position and expressions of na- 
tional attitudes, and the preparations for votes and abstentions — all 
taking place in delegation lounges, in private meetings, through phone 
ealls, and even at cocktail parties —are often beyond the reporter’s 
ken. The speeches which follow have a double target: the domestic 
press, for purposes of domestic politics; and the press of other coun- 
tries, for that propaganda which a government normally exerts through 
other channels closely linked to diplomacy. 


United Nations organs with fewer members than the General 
Assembly — for example, the Security Council, or various commissions 
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— can decide to meet in closed session and may determine the degree 
to which their work will be made available to the press. Thus, the 
Good Offices Commission dealing with the Indonesian question de- 
cided that, before releasing statements and communications about its 
activities, the approval of all three representatives would be required. 
To ensure its own control over press publication it enjoined the parties 
to the dispute to refrain from issuing their own press releases about 
the negotiations. But, as is often the case, the gentlemen of the press 
wanted more information. Therefore, in March, 1948, after the Foreign 
Press Association in Indonesia had complained about the situation, the 
Secretary-General appointed a press officer to keep daily contact with 
the press, draft communiqués, give additional background information, 
act as spokesman for the Commission and provide it with information 
culled from the local press and other publications. 

During its work, the Commission’s secretariat became aware that 
official press releases were particularly useful for counteracting leaks 
from sources close to the delegations which sometimes gave a distorted 
version of the facts. This phenomenon was noticed more than a cen- 
tury ago, when George Canning advanced similar justifications for 
publicity of diplomatic documents. Indeed, despite his opposition to 
the congress system of diplomacy, that great statesman frequently gave 
state papers to the press or publicized them in Parliament, whenever 
such publicity suited his policies. Thus he appears to have opened 
the way for the development of what Sir Harold Nicolson has labeled 
the ‘‘ American”’ system of diplomacy. 


IV 


The United Nations on several occasions has sought to exert in- 
fluence upon the national press systems and news agencies in the 
presentation of news and of views. ‘‘ War begins in the minds of men,’’ 
says the constitution of UNESCO. Yet expressions of war-like inten- 
tions and acts of aggression frequently have been preceded by pacts 
of friendship and non-aggression, and by sweetness and light in the 
press, for purposes of undermining a prospective victim’s vigilance. 
Still, democratic statesmen may have more possibilities for diplomatic 
maneuver by means of friendly rather than harsh words in the press. 
And opportunities for testing the intentions behind these words 
are greater. 

In 1947, the UN General Assembly was treated to a show of 
Vishinskyan vituperation against the ‘‘dissemination of all types of 
fabrications’’ through the American, the Greek and the Turkish press. 
It adopted a resolution ‘‘condemning all forms of propaganda, in 
whatever country conducted [italics added}, designed to provoke or 
encourage any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of ag- 
gression’’ and requested each Member State to take ‘‘appropriate steps 
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within its constitutional limits’’ to promote ‘‘by all means of publicity 
and propoganda available . . . friendly relations among nations.’’ 


During the debate which preceded the adoption of this resolution, 
representatives of Western nations raised, as a sturdy shield against 
the Soviet attack, the principle of freedom of the press. Within a free 
press system, they pointed out, newspapers very often took views 
diametrically opposed to those of the government; a free press, they 
argued, was likely to secure a balance of good sense that might be the 
chief defense of a free country against the hysteria and madness of 
war. And, they went on, if one newspaper published incorrect news, 
another would put it right. A government-controlled press, on the 
other hand, could be used for any purpose. Hence, its hostile views 
were of a far more disturbing nature than the views appearing in the 
free press countries. 


At the same session, the General Assembly also adopted a resolu- 
tion tacitly directed, for the most part, against states such as the Soviet 
Union and its satellites which raised barriers against the gathering 
and transmission of news for press publication. ‘‘ Freedom of Informa- 
tion,’’ the resolution stated, was ‘‘a fundamental human right. . 
and the touchstone of all the freedoms to which the United Nations is 
consecrated. ’’ 


The following year, the Assembly adopted another resolution con- 
cerning the press, urging Member States ‘‘to combat, within the limits 
of their constitutional procedures, the diffusion of false or distorted 
reports likely to injure friendly relations between states.’’ This resolu- 
tion did not prevent the publication of diametrically opposed news 
versions about the outbreak of the Korean war in 1950. 

But these United Nations recommendations were not the first in- 
ternational attempts ever made to deal with press problems. In 1932, 
Poland had proposed to the League of Nations the conclusion of a 
general press convention ‘‘for sanctions against those who might 
endanger peace by publishing false or tendentious news.’’ No such 
convention, however, was ever signed. In 1934, the same country 
signed a bilateral agreement with Germany for combating false news. 
So did Austria in 1936, again with Germany. These treaties in prac- 
tice prevented newspapers in the signatory states from publishing news 
that was true but was inconvenient to their governments. Acts, rather 
than words published in the press, led eventually to the Anschluss in 
1938 and to the invasion of Poland a year later. War with words is 
better than war with swords. Besides, one can smile and still be a 
villain. 

Today, the United Nations’ work on press problems is at a stand- 
still. Of the three draft conventions submitted to the 1948 Geneva 
Conference on Freedom of Information by the American, British, and 
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French delegations, only the one providing for an international right 
of correction of news dispatches was approved on December 16, 1952, 
during the Seventh Session of the UN General Assembly. Even this has 
not yet entered into force because of a lack of the required number of 
ratifications. 

The other two draft conventions — one on the gathering and inter- 
national transmission of news, and the other on freedom of information 
—are on the agenda of the Economie and Social Council, after re- 
peated failures of the General Assembly to reach a decision on them. 
The states of the Soviet bloc are suspicious of free access of Western 
journalists to the region they control and are reluctant to let uncen- 
sored news dispatches pass the frontiers of the Soviet Union and of its 
satellites. Several Latin American and Arab bloc states have proposed 
amendments to the draft proposals, raising the fears of American 
press associations lest the freedom they now enjoy be curtailed rather 
than expanded by the conventions. Thus, unless a more harmonious 
combination of interests occurs, it is doubtful if the future will see 
any progress in these ventures. 

Until the Soviet bloc does away with news barriers and with cen- 
sorship, at least of outgoing news cables, the great disparity in news 
distribution between the Soviet bive, the Western world and the un- 
committed nations will continue uninterrupted, to the advantage of 
Soviet government intelligence, which has more to gain from freedom 
of the press outside its own sphere of control than by its restriction. 
A sociological study of the interaction of two competing human groups, 
the one conditioned by a single source of information and the other 
by several diverse sources, might clarify for the future the implica- 
tions of the present arrangement of world communications, which in- 
cludes not only the press but other mass media. 

If greater freedom of information existed in the world today, 
perhaps the need for inspection teams to check worldwide disarmament 
— perhaps too, the necessity of governments to carry out extended 
espionage activities! — might be obviated. Yet only last month, Amer- 
ican newspaper editors were complaining about a trend toward less 
and less information from the government about its activities. 

The West today is facing a difficult decision. How will it uphold 
the principle of freedom of the press, if in the process it endangers the 
security of the political and economic system within which this freedom 
operates ? 
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Contributors to the Book Review Section are members of the editorial 
staff of the JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS and graduate 
students of the School of International Affairs. The books reviewed 
are selected on the basis of their general interest and importance 


to the study of international affairs. 


BISMARCK: THE MAN AND _ THE 
STATESMAN. By A.J.P. Taylor. Alfred 
A. Knopf. 286 pp. $4.75. 


In his characteristically economical and 
forthright style, Professor Taylor has de- 
scribed the life and works of this “great- 
est master of diplomacy in modern times.” 
Although entertaining and well written, 
most of the biography offers little new 
material either on Bismarck’s life or in 
support of the positions Taylor takes on 
the various controversies which have pre- 
occupied Bismarckian scholars for dec- 
ades. Of greater value is the last chap- 
ter, a treatment of Bismarck’s continuing 
influence in German politics since 1890. 
Taylor finds that a section of German 
society, the real bourgeoisie of judges, 
professors, bankers, etc., has continued to 
long for the order and moderation of 
the Bismarckian system and to oppose 
liberal democracy without knowing how 
to achieve those ends or how to ap- 
praise and resist radicals. Taylor also con- 
siders in this section the feasibilty of 
applying the Bismarckian approach in the 
external affairs of today’s West German 
Republic. While his analysis may not be 
the last word, it is surely significant. 


Alan F. Lee 


HITLER. By Otto Dietrich. Henry Regnery 
Company. 277 pp. $3.95. 


As Hitler’s Press Chief from 1933 to 
1945, the author was able to observe this 
strange personality at close range. His 
descriptions of episodes in Hitler’s pri- 
vate life are undeniably interesting and, 
to the extent that they are true and rep- 
resentative, help to clear away some of 
the myths that were manufactured by his 
admirers and enemies. 


But except for these keyhole glimpses, 
the book is merely a somewhat more 
articulate presentation of the lament re- 
peated time after time by disenchanted 
Nazis — that Hitler did much good for 
Germany at first, that the dark side of 
his nature got the better of him and 
caused him to lead a reluctant but se- 
duced people into war, and that he alone 
deserves the blame for all that happened. 


Dietrich’s confused ideological posi- 
tion, his personal involvement, and his 
professional incapacity to make a proper 
character analysis combine to make this 
an insignificant contribution to an under- 
standing of the Nazi leader. 


Alan F. Lee 
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THE OFFICE OF PRIME MINISTER. By 
Byrum E. Carter. Princeton University 
Press. 362 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Byrum E. Carter has written 
this book in the hope that it will more 
clearly describe the office of the Prime 
Minister, whch is today one of the most 
important elective offices in the world. 

Besides tracing the historical develop- 
ment of the office, the book describes 
the Prime Minister in this century. The 
author bases this study mainly on me- 
moirs and biographies. Since Professor 
Carter is more concerned with the proce- 
dure of the office than with an account 
of political decisions, his book is less 
susceptible to the dangers ordinarily in- 
volved in the use of such source materials. 

The powers of the Prime Minister with 
respect to the Cabinet and to Parliament 
ate discussed at considerable length, as 
well as the important relationship of a 
Prime Minister with the press, the radio, 
and the party. Professor Carter illustrates 
the dynamic position of the Prime Minis- 
ter in a period of history that has known 
two world wars and in a world that is 
constantly changing. Powers exercised 
only by the strongest of the nineteenth 
century Prime Ministers have become 
minimum duties and responsibilites of 
the contemporary Prime Minister. 

Although the British take pride in the 
democratic nature of their political sys- 
tem, the conduct of foreign affairs is the 
prerogative of the Crown. Thus, treaties 
and agreements may be concluded by the 
government without prior authorization 
by Parliament. The British Cabinet has 
strong powers in foreign affairs, but 
Lloyd George and Churchill made for- 
eign policy decisions without consulting 
that body. Professor Carter states that 
Lloyd George and Churchill were good 
wartime Prime Ministers because they 
exercised initiative and responsibility in 
this power. 

The present delicate international sit- 
uation and the complexity of the factors 
which determine a country’s foreign and 
domestic policies, neither of which can be 
considered alone, make the understanding 
of other countries’ political institutions 
particularly important. Professor Carter's 
scholarly analysis of Britain’s highest po- 
litical office is, therefore, of unusual sig- 
nificance to students of world politics. 


Frank W. Eleder 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM THE IN- 
VASIONS TO THE XVI CENTURY. 
By Henri Pirenne. University Books, 
Inc. 625 pp. $7.50. 


The genius of Henri Pirenne has con- 
tributed much to the knowledge of man, 
but in no instance has his scholarship 
been more effective than in this monu- 
mental work on medieval European his- 
tory. Hailed as his masterpiece, this 
work attempts to explain the great his- 
torical movements which have brought 
forth our age. Singularly different in its 
approach, completely unorthodox in its 
creation, the History of Europe has long 
been acclaimed as the epitome of intel- 
lectual expression. Pirenne composed 
this work under the most trying condi- 
tions, having been imprisoned by the 
Germans in the first years of World War 
One. The work illustrates the author's 
extraordinary talent for drawing from 
his encyclopedic store of knowledge 
those facts pertinent to the study and 
for synthesizing that material so as to 
make its revelations obvious to all. In the 
words of those who knew Pirenne, “He 
does not tell the story, he explains it.” 

Pirenne was deeply impressed by what 
he called the most profound and violent 
upheaval that Europe had ever experi- 
enced. This was the tremendous change 
wrought in Europe by the Mussulman 
invasions of the seventh century. 
Pirenne analyzes the effects of those 
penetrations and descriptively and ob- 
jectively explains how the Mediterranean 
became a Muslim lake, paralyzing 
Western Europe’s economy and compel- 
ling her to strive for self-sufficiency. In 
essence this conquest altered the entire 
character of the European community and 
explains what Pirenne means when he 
emphatically declares that Charlemagne 
could not have achieved as great political 
power if it had not been for the condi- 
tions surrounding the evolution of Islam. 

Finally, it must be mentioned that 
Pirenne does not believe in interpreting 
history through either economic or social 
media. His whole approach to history is 
that it is an ever on-going affair; that in 
its evolution it compiles ample evidence 
concerning the structure of society and 
the nature of man — if only man will be 
objective enough to realize it. This work 
is the supreme example of that belief. 


Lawrence Ziring 




















THE REBUILDING OF ITALY, POLITICS 
AND ECONOMICS, 1945-1955. By 
Muriel Grindrod. Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 269 pp. $4.00. 


This concise, yet thorough, account of 
Italian events in the postwar period be- 
comes especially timely in the light of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s recent modification of 
communist ideology. Italy has been, and 
continues to be, one of the major battle- 
fields of non-violent revolution. Italian 
communists have endeavored to control 
the nation through its parliamentary in- 
stitutions rather than through active in- 
ternal subversion supported by external 
pressures. It is, in fact, the tenacity of 
the Christian Democrat center in main- 
taining ascendancy in the face of militant 
opposition from both the Left and the 
Right that the writer selects as the most 
encouraging trend of the ten-year span. 
One can, all too readily, arrive at the 
conclusion that internal politics is the 
grindstone upon which Italy’s position in 
international affairs has been sharpened. 

We are forced to agree with Miss 
Grindrod that the machinations of Italian 
politics offer an important clue to Italy’s 
allegiance to the West, but we must also 
bear in mind the economic situation 
which is, especially in the case of Italy, 
the fulcrum of political activity. Nor are 
Italian traditions to be discounted with 
alacrity. Miss Grindrod does not entirely 
disregard these pertinent factors but 
seems to relegate them to an unmistak- 
ably subordinate position. She would 
rather focus on the political arena. 

Otherwise, Miss Grindrod has given 
us a sober, mature report of the forces 
at work in modern Italy. The ruin and 
despair that marred the renowned beauty 
and exuberance of the country and its 
people after the war have been substan- 
tially mitigated, although not by any 
means eliminated. Much remains to be 
done, and it is obvious that the most 
acute problem is one of economics. The 
political picture remains bright, the re- 
verses of 1953 and the death of De- 
Gasperi not withstanding. But Italy’s in- 
ternal ferment will bear constant watch- 
ing. 

On the whole, Miss Grindrod provides 
us with an up-to-date, well-written study 
of a nation that has successfully with- 
stood the advances of communism in the 
face of extreme economic vulnerability. 


Melvin Mendelson 
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LIBERATED FRANCE. By Catherin Gavin. 
St. Martin's Press. 292 pp. $5.00. 


It was shortly after the liberation of 
Paris, Dr. Gavin avows, that both French 
and Allied leaders might have “healed 
the wounds of France... But the new men 
raised up in France proved to be narrow 
sectarians, willing to promote dissensions 
and revenge, and the Allies, unable to get 
beneath the surface of the French brava- 
do, forgote to include loving-kindness in 
their Liberation gifts.” 

Without adequate guidance, therefore, 
France struggled for political, economic 
and social re-adjustment in the postwar 
world. The gains and shortcomings of this 
endeavor and the role assumed in it by 
General Charles de Gaulle are narrated 
with eloquent verve by Dr. Gavin. Her 
chronicle is all-embracing and includes 
rapid descriptions of the resistance move- 
ments, the preoccupation with épuration, 
the debate over a new constitution, the 
tenets of tripartisme and the attempt to 
produce economic order. French foreign 
policy from 1944 to 1953 is also analyzed: 
exposition of various attitudes towards 
the occupation of Germany, the Marshall 
Plan, NATO, Indo-China and EDC forms 
a major part of the narrative. 

But it is the author's discussion of the 
Gaullist legend — its birth, perpetuation 
and popular decline — that evokes spe- 
cial interest. Revered as hero, liberator 
and political saviour, de Gaulle might 
well have created unity and stability in 
France during the months following lib- 
eration, Yet “more than any other single 
person” it was Charles de Gaulle, with 
his personal delusions of grandeur, his 
obduracy, his unwillingness to com- 
promise, who was “responsible for the 
divisions and polemics that distracted Lib- 
erated France from the work of renova- 
tion.” Dr. Gavin draws a true character 
portrait of the General and his entourage; 
their particular influence: on the. entire 
pattern of postwar events in France is, 
nonetheless, somewhat exaggerated. 

On the whole, Liberated France re- 
mains noteworthy for its genuine repre- 
sentation of the “living atmosphere” in 
France today. The collective significance 
of the events recorded and their place in 
the traditional pattern of the country, ap- 
pear, however, to be less thoroughly un- 
derstood and interpreted in this book, 
than in other recent studies of contem- 


porary France. Gabriella Rosner 
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THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION OF 
1955. By D.S. Butler. St. Martin's 
Press, Inc. 236 pp. $5.00. 


This is the fourth in a series of studies 
of general elections sponsored by Nuffield 
College, Oxford. Mr. Butler, a fellow of 
Nuffield College, assisted in the election 
studies of 1945 and 1950 and was en- 
tirely responsible for the 1951 study. Con- 
sequently, he brings to the analysis a 
valuable background in the field and 
makes another significant contribution to 
the new science of “psephology,” the 
name for election studies coined in the 
1951 study as an academic jest. 

Like its predecessors, the 1955 study 
describes the background for this un- 
usually placid election, discusses the char- 
acter of candidates and issues and the 
course of the campaign, and analyzes the 
election results. Mr. Butler's light and 
competent prose saves the book from 
being either pompous or tedious despite 
the use of considerable statistical mate- 
rial to support his conclusions and to 
demonstrate swings in voters’ preferences. 
This series of strictly non-partisan studies 
will be inestimably valuable to future 
historians. Alan F. Lee 


THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF THE 
SCHUMAN PLAN. By Derek Curtis 
Bok. Princeton University Press. 79 
pp. 25 cents. 


This short publication, sponsored by 
the Princeton Studies in International 
Finance, is a tentative bui scholarly as- 
sessment of the progress and problems of 
the Schuman Plan to the end of 1955. 

The Plan originated from Europe's 
postwar need for a reliable supply of 
coal, iron and steel to rebuild the war- 
torn economy. The High Authority ad- 
ministering the Plan has overcome many 
serious obstacles and some progress has 
been made in improving Europe’s coal 
and steel industries. Yet the primary ob- 
jective of the Coal and Steel Community, 
creation of a common competitive market 
for European products, has not been 
achieved. Nor have relations between 
France and Germany improved to the 
extent anticipated by the Plan. Summing 
up, the author believes that the present 
political climate is not favorable to any 
new plans of European integration and 
that the prospects for complete European 
Union are rather dismal. 


John G. Boyd 


DEBATES WITH HISTORIANS By Pieter 
sy Philosophical Library. 241 pp. 
7.50. 


“History is an active force in the 
struggles of every generation and... 
the historian by his interpretation of the 
past, consciously, or half consciously or 
even unconsciously takes his part in them 
for good or for evil.’ Historical inter- 
pretation is good, says Professor Geyl, 
noted Dutch scholar, when the historian 
discards facile generalizations, preserves 
respect and humility toward his subject, 
and remains fully conscious of the ele- 
ments of arbitrariness and subjectivity 
that necessarily enter into all histories. 

In this light Dr. Geyl analyzes the 
historical methods and ideas of Ranke, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Michelet and Toynbee. 
With acute insight he exposes the car- 
dinal failings and virtues of each _his- 
torian. His discussion of Ranke is espe- 
cially illuminating. Ranke’s belief that 
historical phenomena are related directly 
to God and his promotion of a cult of 
the national past have led to “passivism,” 
“legend” and ‘“‘amoralism.” Nevertheless, 
Ranke’s conviction that the past is ir- 
replaceable and equal to the present in 
value, his open-mindedness, and his reluc- 
tance to pass judgment have contributed 
much to sound historiography. 

The tenets of romanticism expressed in 
different ways by Ranke, Carlyle and 
Michelet — tenets in which an idea or 
a national state are personified and po- 
litical figures are worshipped as Heroes 
— have caused the creation of illusionary 
myths. Mr. Geyl thus does not hesitate 
to reveal his own prejudices. He remains 
consistently fair to his subjects, however, 
and can distribute praise as energetically 
as censure. Therefore, despite their wor- 
ship of power, the romantic historians, 
according to the author, “remain great” 
— great by their dedication, their imag- 
ination, their “participation in the past.” 

Professor Geyl strictly upholds rational 
historical methods. Toynbee’s system of 
civilizations is, as a result, severely crit- 
icized for its subjectivity and spirituality. 
The effect of such a system is that legend 
is substituted for reality. But it is pre- 
cisely to expose these legends that the 
professional historian must devote his 
energies. The capable affirmation of this 
thesis is Professor Geyl’s own particular 
contribution to historiography. 


Gabriella Rosner 
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THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL: 
1919-1943, Documents. Vol. |, 1919- 
1922, Edited by Jane Degras. Ox- 
ford University Press. 463 pp. $8.80. 


Those who have struggled to piece 
together the story of the Third Interna- 
tional will appreciate the efforts of Miss 
Degras and the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs in collecting previously 
scattered and hard-to-get documents in a 
few volumes. 

The Comintern was born during the 
revolutionary upheavals of 1919 and 
amply succeeded in achieving Lenin's 
aim of splitting the international Socialist 
movement by infiltrating it and reorganiz- 
ing it so that it would be subservient to 
Moscow's direction. These documents 
reveal that what was made to appear as 
a loose association of Communist parties 
with headquarters in Moscow was in fact 
a tool of the Bolsheviks for whipping up 
support among local national sections of 
the Communist party for the tortuous 
policies of the Soviet Union. 

This valuable compilation of source 
material includes all of the more impor- 
tant documents that have been made 
public. Andrew Levchenko 
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SOVIET ESPIONAGE. By David J. Dallin. 
Yale University Press. 558 pp. $5.75. 


Proclamations in the popular press to 
the effect that the Communist party has 
abandoned force as a requisite to the 
seizure of power should be read alongside 
Soviet Espionage. Professor Dallin lays 
this canard by demonstrating that the 
concept of conflict is essential to the 
theory and practice of communism. 

He shows that the erection and main- 
tenance of history’s most extensive spy 
apparatus is not accidental to the Krem- 
lin’s guardianship of Marxism-Leninism- 
Stalinism-Collegialism. Such persons as 
Sorge, Fuchs, Schulze-Boysen, Rosenberg, 
Burgess, Maclean, are the necessary Mos- 
cow answer to the natural resentment and 
antagonism of other forces which com- 
pete for political power according to 
civilization’s rules and traditions. 

Although his work reads as easily and 
excitingly as best-selling fiction, Dr. 
Dallin has not merely created a polemical 
potboiler. Instead, by painstaking con- 
sideration of available works, records and 
periodicals, supplemented by extensive 
interviews of escapees, he has produced a 
scholarly work in a most forbidding field. 
The extent of his inquiry into the subject 
may be partially gauged by the fact that 
the present volume is to be followed by 
a second. The forthcoming work will 
deal with Soviet police activities abroad 
ancillary to espionage. 

Dr. Dallin forcefully reminds the 
reader that disclosures of the activities 
of Soviet spies (as in the Canadian and 
Australian Royal Commission reports, the 
Gubitchev-Coplon case, the “pumpkin pa- 
pers,” etc.) do not cause undercover ac- 
tivities to diminish. Such disclosures serve 
the “Director.” When a ring is exposed, 
other, undiscovered operatives are be- 
holden to perfect their means of opera- 
tion — making exposure progressively 
more difficult. 

At the same time, such disclosures, 
made under the searching scrutiny of Pro- 
fessor Dallin, serve the forces opposed to 
communism by providing a documented 
description of the massive extent to which 
espionage is employed by the U.S.S.R. 


Walter Darnell Jacobs 
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MOSCOW WAS MY PARISH. By the 
Reverend Georges Bissonnette. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, Inc. 272 pp. $3.95. 


Father Bissonnette is the American 
priest who was expelled from Russia in 
1955. His story, as told in a series of 
articles that appeared in The New York 
Times, is familiar to many. In this book 
he sets down in much greater detail his 
experiences during his two-year sojourn 
in the Soviet Union. 

Father Bissonnette went to the Soviet 
Union in 1953 to replace another priest. 
The Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement of 1933 
granted Americans in the U.S.S.R. the 
right to have priests, ministers and rab- 
bis of their own nationality. Father Bis- 
sonnette assumes that he was ousted from 
Russia because Soviet leaders were 
piqued when the U.S. Department of 
State refused to renew Archbishop Boris’ 
visa to the United States. 

In Moscow, the author found ‘‘ex- 
tremes of red tape and bureaucracy, of 
friendliness and frenzied social activity.” 
But the city was generally an unfriendly 
place for a foreigner to live and work in 
and morale was low among the members 
of the diplomatic colony. Father Bis- 
sonnette immediately attempted to boost 
morale socially as well as _ spiritually: 
“Music at the Father's — Bring your own 
beer,” read one sign in Moscow during 
his stay. 

By far the most interesting accounts 
in the book, however, are of two trips 
by the author to the Ukraine and to 
Soviet Central Asia. On these journeys, 
Father Bissonnette had a rare opportunity 
to talk to the peoples of the Soviet Un- 
ion who live far from Moscow's pale. 
The interesting conversations which are 
recounted reveal the present strengths 
and weaknesses of the Soviet Union. 

The author has received specialized 
training at Fordham’s Russian Studies 
Program and at Columbia’s Russian In- 
stitute. Father Bissonnette writes with 
considerable humility and good humor. 
Moscow Was My Parish is as readable 
as a bedtime story and as timely as this 
morning’s headlines. The specialist on 
Russian affairs and the general reader 
will find here a new approach that may 
well interest them. This may be the 
serious topic of religion in Russia or, 
on the lighter side, Khrushchev drinking 
a toast to “freedom of conscience.” 


Andrew Levchenko 


ELECTORAL PRACTICES IN THE U.S.- 
S.R. By George Barr Carson, Jr. 
Frederick A. Praeger. 151 pp. $3.50. 

“The fate of classes and nations,” said 
Stalin in 1924, “is not decided in the 
ballot boxes.” Although uttered by an 
apparently dishonored prophet, this pro- 
nouncement reliably expresses the com- 
munist’s disdain for parliamentarianism 
and its trappings. Elections are, certainly, 

a device basic to parliamentary democracy. 

Are elections, in whatever perverted form, 

also basic to “democratic centralism”’ ? 

Mr. Carson, while a Senior Fellow at 
the Russian Institute, made a thorough 
study of the process by which local Soviets 
are elected. This is the level at which 
the average citizen comes in contact with 
the electoral mechanism and its single 
candidate slates, the bloc of party and 
non-party Bolsheviks, “Socialist Democ- 
racy,” agitpunkts, etc. This short but in- 
formative study makes clear why the mas- 
ters of the Soviet monolith consider it 
necessary to continue to adhere to the 
formality of the ballot when that formal- 
ity obviously has no role in deciding the 

fate of the Soviet government. 
Walter Darnell Jacobs 
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_ THE ASIAN-AFRICAN CONFERENCE: 


BANDUNG, INDONESIA, 1955. By 
George McTurnan Kahin. Cornell 
University Press. 85 pp. $2.00. 


In April, 1955, twenty-nine African 
and Asian countries met in Bandung and 
served notice on the world that hence- 
forth they were going to assert their 
right to a more prominent and active 
part in the making of decisions affecting 
these areas and international affairs in 
general, Professor Kahin of Cornell Uni- 
versity was able to attend the open ses- 
sions of this historic meeting and to talk 
with the various delegates. The aims, 
temper, and achievements of the confer- 
ence are reported and analyzed by him 
in this small but excellent book. The 
reader benefits from an evaluation of the 
conference by a man who, in his capacity 
as Associate Director of Cornell’s South- 
east Asia Program, has long studied in- 
ternational relations in Asia. The book 
is valuable for the student and the gen- 
eral public alike as it provides an insight 
into the attitudes, ideas, fears, and policies 
of the nations in the most important area 
of the world today. 


R, Laurence Garufi 


AT THE FEET OF MAHATMA GANDHI. 
By Rajendra Prasad. The Philosophical 
Library. 350 pp. $6.00. 


This book is as much an account of the 
author himself as of Gandhi, but actually, 
the two are as inseparable as Gandhi is 
inseparable from modern Indian history. 
President Prasad was a young man when 
Gandhi returned from South Africa to 
begin the non-cooperation movement. The 
story of his conversion to Gandhi's way 
gives new insight into the latter's remark- 
able ability to inspire his countrymen to 
the dedicated, self-sacrificing effort which 
brought India independence. 

In following Rajendra Prasad’s career 
from his first meeting with Gandhi and 
discipleship during the campaign to re- 
lieve the oppressed ryots of Champaran 
through the vagaries of the satyagraha 
movement to final independence, we gain 
an intimate picture of Gandhi's unique 
personality. Interspersed in the anecdotal 
narrative are valuable analyses of com- 
plicated Indian politics which make this 
work particularly welcome. 


Pamela Cheatham 


THE UNITED STATES AND ASIA. By 
Lawrence H. Battistini. Frederick A. 
Praeger. 370 pp. $5.00 


The United States and Asia is an at- 
tempt to give to the reader an all-inclu- 
sive survey of the development of Amer- 
ican foreign policy in Asia from the early 
days of the Republic to the present time. 

Mr. Battistini shows how the United 
States originally became interested in Asia 
and tries to prove that it was not so much 
the American people who brought the 
country into the Asian political arena, 
but special interest groups or, at times, 
individuals, such as Theodore Roosevelt. 
He evaluates the force of American in- 
terests both at home and in Asia leading 
to the rise of the United States as one 
of the two major powers after World 
War II. In this context, the author em- 
phasizes U.S. responsibility in helping 
the newly independent nations of Asia 
to create, in some cases to preserve, a 
democratic way of life. 

The author pays special attention to 
Asian development in the last few years. 
He discusses the dynamic forces working 
for and against the democratic way of 
life and poses many questions as to the 
future. In his view two major questions 
especially need further consideration: Can 
America explain herself to the new Asia? 
Conversely, can free Asia explain herself 
to the United States? 

Mr, Battistini does not attempt to 
answer the many questions he _ poses. 
However, he seems to feel that ‘‘faith in 
the humanity of man may not be enough 
. . . The Challenge of our time is the 
ability of Reason and creative force to 
triumph over hate, fear, and all other 
negative and destructive forces of man.” 

Since full discussion and evaluation of 
such a broad subject in any single volume 
is a difficult task indeed, many details 
have necessarily to be omitted. The book, 
nevertheless, is a very valuable addition 
to the ever increasing, yet ever needed 
books on Asia. Mr. Battistini does not 
hesitate to criticize American foreign pol- 
icy in the area and he offers many valu- 
able suggestions for its improvement. If 
his book were to cause more Americans 
to understand what is involved in the 
preservation of a free Asia, it will have 
contributed a great deal to the preserva- 
tion of democtacy. 


Benjamin H. Raab 
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UNITY AND VARIETY IN MUSLIM CIVIL- 
IZATION. Edited by Gustave E. von 
Grunebaum. University of Chicago 
Press. 385 pp. $6.00. 

This book is the written record of the 
Conference on Unity and Variety in Mus- 
lim Civilization which met in Belgium 
in September, 1953. The contributors, 
from American and European universities 
only, represent some of the chief Islam- 
ologists in the world today. The views 
which were expounded at this conference 
on the nature of the unity of Islam ranged 
from that of a purely subjective feeling 
of belonging on the part of many diverse 
races of Muslims to definite statements 
of the cultural and legalistic bonds that 
tie all Muslim peoples into one tradition. 

The book is divided into five sections 
which include the development of Islam 
and the factors that entered into it, the 
impact of Islam on the non-Arab peoples 
who adopted it, and the influence of 
Western civilization on Muslim culture 
today. 

This comprehensive study contains a 
good part of the West’s knowledge of 
the Muslim world, and as a history it is 
quite good. The chapter on law is espe- 
cially interesting, as is the informative 
section dealing with the regional evolu- 
tion of Islam. This book can hardly be 
called a layman’s text since some ac- 
quaintance with Arabic and Islam is pre- 
supposed. 

It is shown how the “great’’ tradition 
of the Arabs reconciled and assimiliated 
the “little” tradition of the peoples who 
accepted Islam. The flexibility of this 
assimilatory process, which permitted the 
rapid growth of Islam, may eventually 
allow it to integrate modern European 
cultural patterns in much the same way 
as it did earlier. However, since democ- 
racy as such has not been “revealed,” 
its adoption as such will prove difficult 
from the point of view of the religious 
tradition, Various methods are now being 
tried to solve modern problems of Islamic 
culture, problems which deserve yet a 
greater amount of attention. 

This book leads one to wonder how 
it is possible in this day and age for a 
group of Westerners to undertake a study 
of Islam without inviting anyone who is 
subjectively concerned with these prob- 
lems to express an opinion. This may 
well be an important problem needful 
of solution. 


Herbert J. Gilner 


THE MIDDLE EAST, OIL AND THE 
GREAT POWERS. By Benjamin 
Shwadran. Frederick A. Praeger. 
500 pp. $7.00. 


Mr. Shwadran, in analyzing the diver- 
gent patterns of development in Iran, 
Iraq, Arabia, Egypt, the Levant, and the 
British Mandates, provides a monograph 
on each of the countries included, of 
which the main elements are the diplo- 
matic histories of the oil concessions, an 
account of the present state of affairs 
focused on oil production, a discussion 
of the role of the concessions in each 
society, and the author’s economic and 
political interpretations. National gov- 
ernments, great western oil enterprises, 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Germany and France in minor roles, ap- 
pear as protagonists in brief, precise his- 
torical surveys. An important feature 
of the story is the intense rivalry between 
the United States and Great Britain for 
concessions, the Russian motivation in 
Iran being interpreted as simple political 
and territorial ambition. The part played 
by the great industries such as Standard 
Oil of California and Caltex vis-a-vis 
the State Department, ministries, mon- 
archs, and tax laws is an important record. 
The economics of the oil industry itself 
is an interesting and necessary feature 
of the analysis. 

Native peoples remain largely insu- 
lated from the operations of the oil con- 
cessions. Concessionaires have provided 
facilities to improve local conditions but 
naturally have gone no further. The con- 
trast between the material state of these 
people and the very great wealth which 
is being pumped out from under them 
cannot fail to become an issue between 
them and those who take the oil. This 
convincing analysis reveals the need for 
economic development programs in each 
country which will provide more durable 
bases for the welfare of the inhabitants. 

This survey has the perspective neces- 
sary to provide satisfying detail for stu- 
dents, oil men, officials, and _ policy 
makers. Its timeliness stems from the 
current crisis, but it gains real importance 
from effective handling of a compact unit 
of economic and political history. Al- 
though it is thorough and precise, it is not 
easy reading. Its greatest usefulness will 
be to those whose interest in the area is 
already well developed. 


James C. Longino 














WAR AND PEACE IN THE LAW OF 
ISLAM. By Majid Khadduri. The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 32! pp. $5.50. 


After an extended period of aloofness 
from and conflict with Christendom, 
Islam has come to recognize its own con- 
nection with an international law, which, 
having originated in the West, now seems 
to encompass the world. In order that we 
might better understand this transition 
and integration, Majid Khadduri pre- 
sents a study which reconstructs the 
classical legal theory of Islam by describ- 
ing the principles and rules governing 
Islam’s relations with non-Muslim coun- 
tries, 

This scholarly work has been written 
primarily from original Muslim sources 
which explain the essence of the Islamic 
state. Herein are developed the funda- 
mental concepts of Islamic Law; the Law 
of War and the Law of Peace. Delving 
deeply, but maintaining a simplicity of 
presentation, the author examines the 
postures of the early Muslim jurists and 
investigates their attitudes towards for- 
eign policy, diplomacy, commerce, and 
the status of the non-Muslim in the dar- 
al-Islam. 

Lawrence Ziring 


THE CRESCENT IN CRISIS: AN INTER- 
PRETIVE STUDY OF THE MODERN 
ARAB WORLD. By Nabih A. Faris 
and Mohammed T. Husayn. Univer- 
sity of Kansas Press. 176 pp. $4.00. 


Nationalism, the most potent political 
force in the Arab world today, contains 
factors which are both unifying and divi- 
sive. Professors Faris and Husayn deftly 
examine these factors, weighing the im- 
port of each, in an attempt to determine 
whether or not the individual Arab states 
can work together as a united group. The 
Muslim religion and the Arabic language, 
they believe, are the essential factors 
which keep alive the hope of unity while 
political diversity, conflicts of minorities 
and foreign influence tend to squelch this 
hope. 

For the most part, The Crescent In 
Crisis is a rather objective analysis of 
the Arab plight. Though written from 
an Arab point of view, it is often critical 
of Arab idiosyncracies. However, some 
points may well be considered contro- 
versial, especially those concerning Israel. 


Robert A. MacDonald 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY RELI- 
GIOUS AGENCIES IN LATIN 
AMERICA. By James G. Maddox. 
The University of Chicago Press. 
139 pp. $3.50. 


Long before the technical assistance 
programs of the UN, the OAS, or the 
United States began operating, American 
religious organizations had been spread- 
ing knowledge, teaching technical skills 
and providing medical aid in Latin Amer- 
ica. Their efforts concentrated on pri- 
mary and secondary education and curative 
medicine. They also supported technical 
institutions and agricultural programs. 

This study, made under the auspices of 
the National Planning Association, was 
intended to evaluate these activities with 
the hope of helping the religious agencies 
to improve their own efforts as well as 
providing new programs with the benefits 
of their long experience. Successful 
adaptation of programs to particular cul- 
tural environments is the crucial matter. 
This book should be a useful guide in 
solving the problems encountered. 


Pamela Cheatham 


ARGENTINA. By George Pendle. The 
Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs. 159 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Pendle’s book, Argentina, is a con- 
cise survey of Argentine history and life 
from the colonial epoch through the re- 
cently successful coup d’état against Perén. 
The author describes the sharply conflict- 
ing cultural and intellectual traditions— 
French, Spanish and gaucho — and the 
geographic environment which have pro- 
duced Argentina’s candillo-ridden polit- 
ical structure. In treating Argentina’s 
present dilemma he points out the serious 
economic difficulties produced by Perén’s 
policies of economic autarchy and military 
aggrandizement, noting the “Colossus-of- 
the-South” complex and dreams of South 
American hegemony upon which these 
policies were based. 

One expects an erudite analysis of Ar- 
gentine problems from a book published 
under the distinguished auspices of the 
R.LI.A. But while this work does have 
positive informational value, Mr. Pendle’s 
rigidly objective presentation makes him 
appear insensitive to the more intimate 
problems of the Argentine people. 


Ann Bandler 
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CONGRESSIONAL POLITICS IN THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR. By Roland 
Young. Columbia University Press. 
261 pp. $4.50. 


Professor Young, in this book, ex- 
amines the Federal Legislature's role in 
the governmental process, describes its 
relationship to the Chief Executive, and 
analyzes the historical factors which in- 
fluenced its actions during World War II. 

The author points out that since the 
American Revolution, Congress has not 
played a major role in decision-making 
during periods of war. At these times it 
was above all the President who was 
given extraordinary powers. Nevertheless 
the Executive never evolved into a dictator 
and Congress never became a “rubber 
stamp in delegating its power” to it. 

Professor Young, furthermore, discusses 
the major actions and policies of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties dur- 
ing World War II. He concludes that 
although Pearl Harbor created a unified 
will to win the war, it by no means 
stifled political controversy as to the best 
means of achieving this end, thus pre- 
serving the deliberative, democratic U. S. 


tradition. Benjamin H. Raab 


MILITARY POLICY AND NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY. W. W. Kaufman, Ed. Prince- 
ton University Press. 286 pp. $5.00. 

With Russia fast approaching equality 
with the United States in nuclear weap- 
ons and the means to deliver them, the 
traditional military and defense policy of 
the United States bears reappraisal and 
consideration. Until recently, the United 

States has relied on its nuclear stockpile 

and the ability of the Strategic Air Com- 

mand to institute the policy of “massive 
retaliation” as a deterrence to an attack 
by the Soviet Union. But today, the 

United States no longer enjoys a monop- 

oly of nuclear weapons. The possibility 

of an all-out war entailing mutual destruc- 
tion suggests the need for a reappraisal 
of important problems regarding atomic 
energy. Can we continue to rely on the 
SAC to deter an enemy attack? In the 
event of war, how can its scope be 
limited? What will be the role of our 
military alliance program? The authors 
of this excellent book address themselves 
to these and other essential problems and 
provide considerable stimulus to thought 

in the vital debate concerning our mili- 

tary policy and national security. 

R. Laurence Garufi 
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ATOMIC ENERGY: A CONSTRUCTIVE 
PROPOSAL. By David S. Teeple. Lit- 
tle, Brown and Co. and Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. 133 pp. $3.00. 


As the title indicates, this book is a 
constructive proposal. Mr. Teeple sug- 
gests that the Atomic Energy Commission 
be elevated to the status of an executive 
department within the cabinet structure. 
The author's analysis comes as a most 
refreshing and useful one in an area 
which has generated much frustration and 
animosity. Indeed the Atomic Energy 
Commission has been a center of con- 
troversy since its inception. 


Mr. Teeple supports his argument with 
acuteness and care. He attacks his sub- 
ject historically: the book’s point of de- 
parture is the establishment of the AEC 
which evolved from a series of Congres- 
sional hearings and debates held in 1945 
and 1946. These hearings indicated that 
legislation was considered especially 
necessary at the time in order to provide 
a basis for negotiation in international 
control of atomic energy. 


The executive department insisted upon 
a commission form of organization which 
it thought would provide considerable 
continuity, non-partisanship and _hetero- 
geneous representation. Mr. Teeple con- 
tends, however, that other alternatives 
of organization were not explored in 
adequate fashion. Furthermore, he shows 
conclusively that the present administra- 
tion of atomic energy has not produced 
the anticipated results. The history of the 
AEC has been one of extravagance, and 
lack of continuity, direction, and political 
responsibility. Personality conflicts be- 
tween the members of the commission 
have been constant. 


Under present conditions the AEC is 
relegated to a position less important 
than the Post Office in our political sys- 
tem. This seems absurd considering the 
cost of the program, its impact on the 
national security program, on foreign 
relations, and on the economy of the 
nation. Mr. Teeple’s proposal would not 
only correct this error, it would give the 
electorate control in areas of vital con- 
cern to it. His suggestion thus seems to 
offer a solution thoroughly compatible 
with American institutions and practice. 


Robert R. Cohoes 


MODERN POLITICAL PARTIES. Edited 
by Sigmund Neumann. The University 
of Chicago Press. 460 pp. $7.50. 


“Political parties are the lifeline of 
modern politics, yet they are largely for- 
gotten as the main path to the study of 
political thought and practice today.” 
Modern Political Parties is probably the 
first authoritative comparative study of 
contemporary party systems in major na- 
tions. Compiled by specialists in the field 
of political science, the main purpose of 
the work is to “present in concrete form 
the persistent patterns and problems of 
major party systems.” 

Each contributor emphasizes the local 
roots of the political institutions and 
the manner in which they have evolved. 
Thus, for example, Samuel H. Beer, out- 
lines “Great Britain: From Governing 
Elite to Organized Mass Parties’; 
Gwendolen M. Carter, “The Common- 
wealth Overseas: Variations on a British 
Theme’’; Charles A. Micaud, “The French 
Political Parties’; Dankwart A. Rustow, 
“Scandinavia: Working Multiparty Sys- 
tems”; E. E. Schattschneider, ‘United 
States: The Functional Approach to 
Party Government’; Frederick C. Barg- 
hoorn, “The U.S.S.R.: Monolithic Con- 
trols at Home and Abroad’; Andrew 
Gyorgy, “Satellite Parties in Eastern 
Europe’; Robert A. Scalapino, “Japan: 
Between Traditionalism and Democracy” ; 
and Sigmund Neumann, “Germany: 
Changing Patterns and Lasting Problems.” 

In an over-all appraisal, the value of 
this comparative survey is its design to 
give the reader a synopsis of different 
party structures, Between the two ex- 
tremes of democracy and _ dictatorship 
there are wide variations. The contrast- 
ing American and British systems, or the 
multiparty systems of France and Scandi- 
navia — so dissimilar in effectiveness — 
differ as greatly among themselves as 
do the totalitarian regimes of the Soviet 
Union, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, and 
Peronist Argentina. In short, the peculiar 
character of each party system must be 
defined in terms of the political order of 
which it is an integral part. 

In conclusion, the editor defines the 
basic criteria necessary to the proper 
evaluation of political party structure; 
namely, evaluation in terms of functions, 
sociology, and party leadership. 


J. Randolph Blocker 
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POWER THROUGH PURPOSE. By Thomas 
1. Cook and Malcolm Moos. The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 212 pp. $4.00. 


It is quite fashionable nowadays to 
criticize American foreign policy. Un- 
happily some of the criticism is well- 
justified although too often completely 
negative. The authors of this book, how- 
ever, shed positive light on a considerable 
number of these issues. They advocate a 
middle ground between realistic power 
politics and a naive utopianism as a basis 
for American foreign policy. This con- 
clusion is reached after a careful ex- 
amination of the factors and attitudes 
that have shaped policies past and present. 

At the outset the authors present the 
contemporary setting for American pol- 
icy. The setting is described in familiar 
terms of bi-polar power conflict between 
the United States and Russia on the one 
hand and the ideological struggle between 
Democracy and Communism on the other. 
World War II catapulted America into 
a position of unquestioned leadership in 
the world, an exalted and unaccustomed 
position. The United States, however, 


shied away from this role imposed upon 
her by history. As a result, she seemed 
unsure of herself on the ideological plane. 

Professors Cook and Moos have enumer- 
ated what they term hindrances to pur- 
poseful American foreign policy leader- 
ship. They list: insulation, bred in the 
post-revolutionary war period when 
America’s prime concern was internal de- 
velopment; isolationism, the natural out- 
growth of insulation; individualism, legal- 
ism, and lastly, nationalistic self-interest 
and power politics. 

The authors conclude that these fac- 
tors are no longer applicable in an in- 
terdependent world. America is the heir 
and standard-bearer of Western culture. 
She must adhere to her principles at home 
and abroad. Furthermore, the United 
States must export its own peculiar values, 
based upon a synthesis of social welfare 
and individual freedom. America’s na- 
tional self-interest is thus internationalist. 
Excessive idealism can be avoided, mil- 
itary strength must be preserved. To steer 
this course is America’s mission. 


Robert R. Cohoes 
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THE TERMS OF TRADE. By Charles P. 
Kindleberger. Co-published by The 
Technology Press and John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc. 382 pp. $9.00. 


As an empirical study of the industrial 
portion of Europe, this study is designed 
to analyze the significance of the terms 
of trade in respect to area, commodity 
groups and commercial policies. The 
author points to the relatively recent pre- 
occupation with this economic concept, a 
preoccupation which has developed from 
the rising importance of balance of pay- 
ments to those countries whose foreign 
trade is large in relation to their total 
national output, and from the general 
public’s increasing awareness of the vast 
and possibly growing differences in levels 
of incomes between countries. 


Industrial Europe was selected as a 
focus for study of the terms of trade be- 
cause of its sizeable contribution to world 
trade, its possession of fairly complete 
Statistical data over a long period of time 
and its accumulation of scholarly inter- 
pretations of European materials. It was 
felt that neither the United States (sing- 
ularly free from terms of trade worries) 
nor the underdeveloped areas of the world 
exhibited the same interest in the rela- 
tions of terms of trade to economic de- 
velopment. 


Dr. Kindleberger examines both the 
short and long run aspects of the problem 
but concentrates upon comparing existing 
theories with extensive data compiled dur- 
ing his own study. He hopes that in the 
leng run this comparison will contribute 
greater knowledge to the problem of the 
terms of trade. 


In proceeding with his work the author 
utilizes a partial equilibrium approach in 
which several influences affecting the 
terms of trade are discussed separately. 
Thus conclusions resulting from these 
isolated analyses become limited in their 
scope and judgments are required in 
ascertaining their importance to the prob- 
lem as a whole, Although the meth- 
odology employed therefore places some 
restrictions on the generality of the find- 
ings, the remaining results are not with- 
out significance. As a whole it is ap- 
parent that the author has contributed a 
most worthwhile addition to a better un- 
derstanding of the interest and value of 
this economic concept. 


Robert S$. Cameron 


ECONOMIC GROWTH: BRAZIL, INDIA, 
JAPAN. Ed. by Simon Kuznets, Wil- 
bert Moore, Joseph J. Spengler. Duke 
University Press. 613 pp. $12.50. 


This socio-economic study resulted from 
a conference of the Social Science Re- 
search Council’s Committee on Economic 
Growth in 1952. The articles are sub- 
tended under three main groupings, eco- 
nomic, demographic, politico-ideological, 
each introduced by a general essay. 

More specifically, Part One is con- 
cerned with economics proper, the changes 
in national output, industrial structure, 
and capital accumulation. Part Two dis- 
cusses trends of the population and labor 
force. The papers of Part Three relate 
to the form of business organization, the 
entrepreneurial role, the state’s influence 
on economic growth, and the class struc- 
ture of the three societies. 

This outline of procedure serves to in- 
dicate the subject’s wide spectrum, and 
as a result, there is much interesting data 
and distinguished writing in the volume. 

If the book does not seek to draw 
unerring conclusions, it remains invalua- 
ble as a documented case-study of three 
economies and how they grew. But the 
editors warn that the India-Brazil-Japan 
experience cannot be applied to other 
lands: consider the basic difference in 
social structure between Japan and — let 
us say — China, and the consequent dif- 
ficulty of comparing the two. 

The most arresting fact that emerges 
from this group performance is the nec- 
essity of what the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s George Wythe calls “the public 
attitude,” the needed pre-condition for 
economic growth. This attitude is mir- 
rored in a people's thrift, present denial 
for future gain, entrepreneurial inventive- 
ness, Once this framework and atmos- 
phere is formed, the people learn to 
assimilate the skills necessary for eco- 
nomic progress. Of course there is a 
degree of uniqueness in every country’s 
experience. But if a given area is to in- 
dustrialize, the “public attitude’ must 
work for it. Bernard Siegel’s essay on 
Brazil best explains this. 

If we can generalize at all in this area, 
it is to say that the economics of under- 
developed countries is a man-centered 
discipline. Practically, this means devot- 
ing more attention to the study of socio- 
economic man. 

Marc Sickel 
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PROPOSALS FOR CHANGES IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS. By Francis O. 
Wilcox and Carl M. Marcy. The 
Brookings Institution. 537 pp. $5.00. 


The urge to tinker with U.N. machin- 
ery, in the hope of giving new direction 
to forces which are not of its making, 
runs strong in the thinking of many of 
those whose proposals form the bulk of 
this book, a recent addition to the Brook- 
ings Series on the U.N. Messrs. Wilcox 
and Marcy, who during their collabora- 
tion were, respectively, chief of staff and 
consultant for the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, have done a painstak- 
ing job of analyzing and classifying these 
proposals against a background of polit- 
ical realities which defy all attempts at 
formal solution. 

The authors have been scrupulously 
fair in their treatment of a maze of sug- 
gestions, emanating generally from private 
organizations and individuals with a 
specialized interest in preblems of the 
U.N. or the U.S. as one of its Members. 
Some proposals bear on U.N. structure, 
others on function; still others relate to 
the very bases of the system. But in this 
book, all are dignified with as coherent 
a presentation as could be desired. 

In tracing the factors influential in 
the growth of ideas on Charter revision, 
the authors necessarily deal with mate- 
tial which repeats much of what already 
has been said in standard works on the 
U.N., including other studies in this 
series. But, assuming this to be, as the 
authors intended, a guidebook for use 
in preparation for a review conference 
in terms of Article 109 of the Charter, 


repetition seems desirable in order to off- 
set the never-never-land quality that per- 
vades many notions about the Charter’s 
“teeth.” 

In their effort to withhold final judg- 
ment, the authors at first seem to resort 
to the device of dumping everything in 
the reader’s lap, exhorting him, the pub- 
lic, the government and perhaps the gods 
to choose which is best in the “national 
interest.” But gradually, as they return 
time and again to the topic of evolu- 
tionary change through U.N. practice and 
to the pre-conditions essential to the ef- 
fectiveness of any formal amendment, one 
surmises that the author's cautious ap- 
proach stems less from timidity than from 
a sober realization that the lack of inter- 
national consensus which has conditioned 
U.N. development to date is also part of 
the problem of Charter review. Further- 
more, even nationally there seems little 
agreement about the matter. In effect, the 
book fills one with a sense of foreboding 
which suggests that postponement of the 
decision whether to review the Charter 
would be infinitely preferable to having 
to decide how to review it. 

Such postponement may well be made, 
now that admission of new Members has 
taken the heat out of many demands for 
a review conference. But, far from cut- 
ting the ground from under the present 
study, this only drives home the authors’ 
implied warnings that “review” (and 
varying interpretations of that word) is 
a political question, and as potentially 
explosive as any which could come be- 


fore the U.N. 
Elizabeth G. Korbonski 
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NoTIcEe OF CORRECTION 


Mr. William Henderson's article, “Regionalism in Southeast Asia,” as pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS (Vol. X, No. 1, 
Winter, 1956, pp. 69-76) contains a factual error for which the Editors of the 


The last sentence of the first paragraph of page 73 was incorrectly printed 
as: “While South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia were barred from membership 
by the terms of the Geneva Agreement which terminated hostilities in Indo- 
china, the Philippines welcomed the protection which the Pact afforded them.’’® 
The sentence should have read: “While South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 
were barred from membership by the terms of the Geneva Agreement which term- 
inated hostilities in Indochina, at the time they welcomed the protection which 
the Pact afforded them.”® (Footnote No. 6 was correct as printed.) 

The Editors regret that through an oversight in proofreading this error was 
introduced into Mr. Henderson's article. 














